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Survey of the World. 


The campaigns in Ohio and 
Kentucky have been enliv- 
ened by speeches from Mr. 
Bryan, who now returns to take up the work 
again in his own State. In Kentucky he 
urged all Democrats to vote for Goebel, and 
declined to answer a long list of questions 
by which ex-Governor Brown, the candidate 
of the bolters, asked for his opinion concern- 
ing what took place in the convention by 
which Goebel was nominated.’ To all pro- 
tests against that nomination his only re- 
sponse was that if there had been wrong- 
doing in that convention a remedy could not 
be obtained by electing a Republican. The 
division of the party seems to point clearly 
to the defeat of Goebel upon a fair count of 
the votes to be cast. In Ohio Mr. Bryan’s 
audiences were cold and unsympathetic. In 
both ‘States he spoke for silver, but gave 
greater prominence to other issues, denounc- 
ing trusts, calling for the independence of 
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Field 


. the Filipinos, and making elaborate argu- 


ments in support of an income tax. He also 
took the side of the Boers in the South Af- 
rican war and warmly commended Mr. Mc- 
Lean, the Democratic candidate, whose loy- 
ality to this Democratic leader has been ques- 
tioned. In Ohio Senator Hanna:and Senator 
Frye have been making a tour of the State 
together, Mr. Hanna defending trusts, or 
combinations of corporations, as a legitimate 
outgrowth of our commercial condition, and 
Saying that such combinations are needed 
to enable American manufacturers to com- 
pete with those of Europe in foreign mar- 
kets. On the other hand Mr. Bryan points 
out that trusts are denounced by the plat- 
form of the Senator’s party in his own State. 
The Senator holds that the trust question is 


purely one of business and ought not to have 
been brought into politics. The Republican 
committee has addressed to the manufac- 
turers an appeal for contributions, and as 
one of the letters was sent to Mayor Jones’s 
factory it fell into his hands and he pu 
lished it.’ In Pennsylvania the Republican 
candidate nominated by Quay for judge of 
the Superior Court, Josiah R. Adams, has 
been forced to withdraw from the ticket by 
the attacks of Republican newspapers which 
pointed to his connection with two wrecked 
investment companies in which many resi- 
dents of the State lost money. 





Before his visit to Ver- 

Admiral Dewey jiont, Admiral Dewey ac- 
at Home cepted the people’s gift of 

a house in Washington, saying that if it had 
been presented by a few wealthy men he 
should not be disposed to take it, but as he 
saw that more than 43,000 persons had sub- 
scribed to the fund he would accept it with 
pleasure as the gift of the American people. 
He expressed a preference for a house al- 
ready built, in order that he might “go in 
and hang up his hat at once.” The com- 
mittee, with his approval, bought the house 
at No. 1747 Rhode Island Avenue, which Mr. 
James E. Fitch erected a few years ago for 
his own use. It is only one dcvor from Con- 
necticut Avenue, and is near the British and 
Italian .embassies, while the Metropolitan 
Club, the Admiral’s favorite lounging place, 
can be reached by a short walk. The com- 
mittee paid about $50,000 for it. The Ad- 
miral is delighted with his new home and 
takes ,great pleasure in showing it to his 
friends. It has come to him in good time, 
for he needs a little rest under his own roof- 
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treé. The mental strain of the last few 
weeks had begun to affect his health, and by 


the advice of his physician he canceled, on- 


the 20th inst., his engagements to visit At- 
lanta, Chicago and Philadelphia, and decided 
to decline all invitations for the present. He 
had intended to be in Atlanta on the 24th 
inst., when the State will give a sword to his 
friend and _ flag lieutenant, Lieutenant 
Brumby. He had stipulated that the recep- 
tion should be in honor of Brumby, and that 
he himself should not be made conspicuous 
in the exercises. When he learned that a 
three days’ program of banquets, parades 
and barbecues had been arranged, and that 
the whole affair was advertised as the 


.“South’s welcome to Dewey,’ he expressed 


some dissatisfaction. The city of Chicago 
will give the Admiral for use in his new 
house a beautiful silver service of seventy 
pieces. A newspaper correspondent saysof the 
Admiral’s talk with his friends about Gen- 
eral Otis: “‘He does not discuss him with 
any bitterness, nor does he use any harsh 
epithets. On the contrary, he calls attention 
to General Otis’s many admirable traits, to 
his kindness of heart, his capacity for hard 


work and his devotion to what he considers ° 


to be his duty; but he also says that Otis is 
no man for the present situation, simply be- 
cause he does not appear to comprehend 
what is required of him or the methods that 
should be pursued to bring the campaign to 
an end.” 





The long delayed in- 
ternational yacht races 
were sailed last week, 
and the America’s cup remains on this side 
of the Atlantic. There were three races, and 
the “Columbia” won all of them—the sec- 
ond by an accident, the first and third by 
merit alone. After seven successive failures, 
due to lack of wind, the first race was sailed 
on the 16th in a moderate breeze. Going 


“Columbia ’’ Wins 
the Races 


-fifteen miles to windward, the ‘“ Columbia ” 


outpointed and outfooted the ‘“ Shamrock ” 
from the start, gaining nearly ten minutes 
on the first half and adding 22 seconds on 
the return before the wind. She won. “ fair- 
ly and squarely,” as Sir Thomas Lipton said, 
by 10 minutes and 8 seconds, or 144 miles. 
On the following day the yachts started 
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again to sail over a triangular course. The 
“Shamrock” carried a great club topsail, 
which was a little too heavy for the spars. 
She got some advantage at the beginning by 
skillful management, but the wire backstay 
of the topmast broke, twenty-four minutes 
later, and the Oregon pine topmast then 
snapped off at its foot. Down came the big 
sail, and the yacht returned to port for re- 
pairs. The “Columbia” sailed over the 
course and thus won the second race. At 
Sir Thomas’s own suggestion there had been 
an agreement that each boat must “ stand 
by the consequences of any accident happen- 
ing to her.” On the 19th there was another 
failure, for lack of wind, but on the 20th 
there was half a gale and a promise of that 
rough weather which the visitors longed ‘for. 
In this. third race, which was sailed with 
seas sweeping the decks, the “ Shamrock ” 
started one minute in advance, but the “ Co- 
lumbia ” showed her superiority again, gain- 
ing the minute in the beat of fifteen miles 
to windward, turning 17 seconds ahead, and 
outrunning the challenger by two-thirds of a 
mile on the return. She won the race (and 
the series) by 6 minutes and 34 seconds. 
American flags were at once hoisted on Sir 
Thomas’s steam yacht, and the ‘“ Sham- 
rock’s”’ crew cheered the sailors on the ‘“* Co- 
lumbia.” There was not the slightest ground 
for complaint. The course had always been 
kept clear. “The ‘Columbia’ is the better 
boat,” said Sir Thomas, “and she richly de- 


serves her victory.” He spoke with much . 


feeling of his warm reception by the Ameri- 
can people. In appreciation of his bearing, 
which has excited popular admiration, prom- 
inent citizens of New York have started a 
subscription for a loving cup, which will be 
formally presented to him in the great audi- 
torium of Madison Square Garden. 





The census enumerators  be- 
“gan their work on the 16th. 
They were well received by 
the people, who readily gave the informa- 
tion required. The. Superintendent thinks 
that the census can be completed in forty 
days. A protest having been made against 
the employment of young Julio Sanguily and 
two or three of his associates as enumera- 
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tors, they have resigned. These are the 
young men who tore down a Spanish flag 
from a club house in Havana and were pros- 
ecuted for disturbing the peace. They had 
been appointed before they offended the 
Spanish residents by this act. The news- 
paper organ of the Cuban Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation publishes a tirade against the census, 
saying that the future welfare of Cuba will 
not be promoted by it. “ Cuba’s future,” 
says this paper, “is in her liberating rifles 
and machetes. She depends solely on the 
program of war written with the blood of 
martyrs and heroes, and pubiished to the 
world condensed in those two sublime and 
effulgent words, independence or death.” An 
official report shows that in Havana there 
were 34 cases of, yellow fever, with 11 
deaths, in August, and 54 cases, with 18 
deaths, in September—a much better record 
than that of the same month in any previous 
year. Up to the 17th inst. there had been in 
October 21 cases and 138 deaths. Santiago is 
said to be exceptionally free from disease. 
Within the last sixty days more than 2,000 
immigrants from Spain have arrived at Ha- 
vana and many thousands more are ex- 
pected. The newcomers say that there is no 
work for them in Spain, and that the Gov- 
ernment assists them to cross the ocean. The 
industrial situation is not improved by the 
addition of these immigrants to the popula- 
tion of the island. Trade journals report that 
since the order reducing the duty on Porto 
Rican coffee imported into Cuba became op- 
erative, on the 9th inst. the importation of 
other coffee into the island by way of New 
York, amounting heretofore to about $250,- 
000 per annum, has ceased. ~ 





At the close of the short cam- 
paign south of Cavité, General 
Lawton, «with a force of about 
2,700 men, advanced in the direction of San 
Isidro, a town about fifty miles north of 
Manila, or the Rio Grande, which empties 
into the northern part of Manila Bay. His 
purpose was to establish at San Isidro a 
base, from which his column could move 
upon Tarlac, a town said to be the head- 
quarters of Aguinaldo. He arrived at San 
Isidro on the 20th inst. On the march up the 
valley of the Rio Grande the troops were -op- 


The War 
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posed in the vicinity of Arayat. and in an 
engagement there the two companies of 
Macabebee scouts; commanded by Americans, 
displayed great bravery, dispersing the Fili- 
pinos and taking .fifty-nine prisoners. The 
insurgents sought’ to delay the advance by 
destroying a bridge near San Fernando. Six 
hundred Filipinos commanded by General Pio 
del Pilar were driven out of San Isidro. The 
natives in this region seemed well disposed 
toward the Americans. Heavy rains made 
the movement a difficult one. At the begin- 
ning of it General Otis received a message 
purporting to come from General Pio del 
Pilar, in which the latter offered, for $25,000, 
to refrain from attacking Manila; for $250,- 
000 to surrender his army after a sham bat- 
tle; and, for $500,000, to stop the insurrection 
by delivering Aguinaldo and his generals to 
the American forces. At about the same 
time the story of an unsuccessful attempt to 
surrender to our army twelve pieces of ar- 
tillery belonging to the Filipinos was told 
by Spaniards who escaped from the Filipino 
camp and entered our lines. It appears that 
the surrender was to be made by ten Span- 
iards, who had been captured by the insur- 
gents and were serving in their army. While 
one of them was in Manila explaining the 
project to American officers, the plot was 
discovered by the insurgents, who promptly 
expressed their disapproval of it by cutting 
the throats of seven of the Spaniards. Two 
escaped in-a boat and joined the other sur- 
vivor in Manila. Three Filipino soldiers 
entered our lines at Angeles on the 20th and 
asked that several prominent Filipino offi- 
eers, acting as a commission, should be re- 
ceived and heard concerning terms of peace. 
General Otis declined to receive the commis- 
sion. Lieut.-Col. Guy Howard, son of Gen. 
O. O. Howard, was killed on the 21st, near 
San Isidro. 

As was expected, the past week 
has witnessed the triumph of 
Gen. Cipriano Castro, chief of the Venezuelan 
rebels, in his somewhat bloodless war against 
Andrade, and the downfall and flight of the 
latter. President Andrade tried every means 
of conciliation before he actually fled the 
capital, but as nearly all his support melted 
away before the blaze of glory of the inveSst- 
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ing Castro, he took 800 troops with him and 
escaped from a northern port—some say to 
Trinidad, others to the United States. In 
the meantime Vice-President Rodrigues tele- 
graphed General Castro that the freedom of 
the city was his and undoubtedly by this 
time the successful General is acting the role 
of provisional president. He does this until 
a convocation can be called to formally elect 
him, since he says he does not wish to assume 
any power without the fullest constitutional 
rights. The only possible hindrances to the 
fulfilling of these prospects are that one Gen- 
eral Hernandes, who has been lying in 
prison because he did not agree with An- 
drade in politics, will now, on account of 
his support of the rebels be released. and be- 
come a candidate for the presidency himself, 
since he is far better known in Venezuela 
than Castro. 





The tenth Congress of the 
Social Democratic party, the 
largest political party of Ger- 
many, has just been held at Hanover, and 
some 5,000 to 6,000 delegates were present, 
representing fully one-fourth of the entire 
voting population of the Empire. The chief 
discussion turned on what might be called a 
question of heresy. A pamphlet was pub- 
lished a short time ago by Herr Edward 
Bernstein, of London, which attempted to 
show that orthodox socialism was and must 
be a failure and that only through evolution- 
ary socialism or “ opportunism ” could social 
reform and the “co-operative common- 
wealth” be achieved. He contended that 
workingmen are’ not in a position to take 
over the reins of government, and he 
summed up socialism as ‘“ philosophically 
the hereditary outcome of liberalism.’ In 
other words, the Social Democrats should 
cease to be a purely proletarian party, al- 
ways against the capitalists, but should make 
themselves the radical wing of the Liberal 
party. Herr Bebel and Herr Liebknecht, 
the older war horses, led the attack in 
speeches of six hours or so apiece. Herr 
Bebel said give the masses political power 
and intelligence would not be wanting. 


Democracy is absolutely different from so- 
cialism, which must form a class party 


The German 
Socialists 
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fighting for its great ideal of the expropria. 
tion of the capitalist. After a three days’ 
discussion the question was put to vote and 
the orthodox party won by a vote of 261 to 
21. The practical result of the conference, 
however, will be that more leniency will be 
shown toward the “opportunists;” and 
while the official ‘‘ program” is not to be 
imposed as a shibboleth on all its members, 
yet the party holds fast to its fundamental 
principles of revolutionary socialism. Here- 
after, then, the Social Democracy may co- 
operate with Liberals for special purposes, 
but as a whole it will remain as formerly, 
Socialistic first, and Democratic second. 





Ever since the resignation 
of the Stoiloff Ministry it 
has been evident that there 
was little prospect of permanency for the 
Government. The succeeding Cabinet in- 
cluded two men, M. Grecoff.as Premier, and 
M. Radoslavoff as Minister of the Interior, 
who could hardiy be expected to pull to- 
gether for any length of time. The latter 
yas intimately associated with M. Stam- 
bouloff during his hold of power and shared 
in his chief’s ideas. One at least of the im- 
mediate occasions for the fall of the Stoiloff 
Cabinet was the financial question—the rail- 
ways which they had undertaken to estab- 
lish without the strongest of financial back- 
ing. The new Cabinet took up the financial 
question with the promise of solution, but 
the conditions proved perhaps more onerous 
than was realized, and the situation has not 
greatly changed. M. Radoslavoff has used 
apparently his position as Minister of the 
Interior to make himself ‘“‘ solid ’”’ with the 
different constituencies, and soon there came 
complaints from Premier Grecoff that an 
agreement’ entered into at the time of the 
coalition with regard+to representation in 
the Sobranje had not been kept. Thereupon 
the break became still more noticeable, and 
in the spring elections it appeared that out 
of 104 ministerialists who were returned 74 
were followers of Radoslavoff, and the re- 
maining 30 were subscribed as Stambou- 
lofiists, practically thus leaving Premier 
Grecoff without any support at all. The re 
sult has been that the resignations of the 
Cabinet have been handed to Prince Ferd- 
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inand, and the Premier and his Minister have 
both gone to see him, each with the purpose 
of securing his support. It is significant, 
perhaps, that just at this time comes a rec- 
ognition for Prince Ferdinand which he has 
not had before. Following upon Russia’s 
indorsement Austria has given him a cor- 
dial welcome at Vienna, where he was re- 
ceived with the honors due to a reigning 
prince. At the same time Russian influences 
are becoming more and more evident through- 


out Bulgaria as well as in Servia. The Rus- 


sian officers are reviewing the Bulgarian 
troops, something that has not been done 
since their summary dismissal at the time of 
Prince Alexander. 





A great deal is said of the con- 
stant suspicion on the part of 
Englishmen of the actions of 
Russia. Owing perhaps to less acquaint- 
ance with Russian periodicals such accounts 
are less noticed. There has recently ap- 
peared, however, a statement which is per- 
haps indicative of the widespread feeling in 
Russia. It is that England is concoct- 
ing a scheme by which the Grand Sherif 
of Mecca shall be recognized by the Moslem 
world as the true Caliph, and the Sultan of 
Turkey, who now claims that position, be so 
far forth discredited. In order to emphasize 
this the Russian journal states that Eng- 
land proposes to proclaim Mecca, Medina 
and that entire western section of Arabia 
as the property of this new caliph, assur- 
ing to him the revenues of the holy cities 
and entire independence of the Sultan as 
well as freedom from interference on the 
part of any other foreign power. As in most 
such stories there is a certain very evident 
basis of truth. It has long been known that 
the Moslems of the world, notably of Arabia, 
Africa and India, have been very restive 
under the Caliphate of the Tartar Sultan, 
holding that the title is usurped, the very 
deiinite instructions of Mohammed being 
that the Caliphate should always belong to 
a lineal descendant of himself. Against this 
every Sultan since the time of Selim has 
fought and used his best. means to increase 
his hold upon his very varied and wide- 
Spread constituency. It is affirmed that the 
present Sultan, finding the tide against him 
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very strong, has even gone so far as to mu- 
tilate the Koran by depriving it of those pas- 
Sages which contain the instructions regard- 


ing the Caliphate. It is also true, unques- 


tionably, that the English Government is 
bound to consider ‘very carefully the preju- 
dices and ambitions of this vast Moslem con- 
stituency, and it would be by no means a 
‘strange thing if something of this kind 
should be done. 





In two different battles the 

Fighting in pritish and Boer troops have 
Natal met in sharp conflict, and in 
each the British have won the victory. AS 
was expected, the fighting has been in Natal 
just below Laing’s Nek. A British garrison 
at Glencoe, just south of Newcastle, was at- 
tacked by a Boer force which was complete- 
ly defeated. The plans of the Boer army 
were excellent, three different divisions, 
numbering together fully 9,000 men, being 
directed against this place, but through some 
mistake of communication only one of these 
of 4,000 men was engaged. The battle was 
opened by the Boer artillery, which proved 
of little avail, the range being ill-judged and 
the quality of ammunition bad. The English 
artillery replied very forcibly, and a number 
of the Boer guns were silenced. Then came 
an advance by two British regiments, which, 
covered by the artillery, reached the top of © 
the hill, altho the Boers kept up a heavy 
rifle fire, thinning their ranks considerably. 
The English troops then charged upon the 
Boers with the bayonet, drove them com- 
pletely from their position and scattered 
them. The losses on the English side were 
heavy, estimated at about 300, and those on 
the Boer side still heavier, tho no figures are 
given. This was followed the very next day 
by another battle at Hlandslaagte, to the 
south of Glencoe and not far from Lady- 
smith. In this the British troops made the 
attack, and carried the Boer position, si- 
lencing the guns and capturing all camp 
equipment, horses and wagons, and then the 
cavalry started in pursuit. In this case the 
Boer artillery was better served than at 
Glencoe, but still was unable to hold its own 
with the British artillery, and the bayonet 
charge of the troops was more than the 
Boers could stand. At the same time there 
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wus very great bravery shown, and the Brit- 
ish victory was dearly bought. The rush of 
the British troops up the hill at Glencoe is 
described by some. of the troops as far more 
difficult than the famous charge just two 
years before at Dargai on the Indian fron- 
tier. The British forces at Glencoe and at 
Ladysmith are thus holding their own, but 
General Joubert is massing still more troops 
against them and their situation is very se- 
rious. One result of these victories has un- 
questionably been to prevent any general 
rush among the Boers of Cape Colony in 
support of the Transvaal. From Kimberley 
and Mafeking there is no news of impor- 
tance. The Boer force seems to be concen- 
trated in Natal. General Sir Redvers Buller 
with strong reinforcements is expected to 
arrive in a week or ten days. 





In England almost: every 
note of hostility to the Gov- 
ernment has disappeared. 
Parliament met on the 17th, and the Queen’s 
speech was most heartily supported. There 
was some criticism of Mr. Chamberlain but 
it amounted to very little. Parliament in- 
dorsed the calling out of the full force of the 
British army, and not only the army but 
the navy has been mobilized in a way that 
has surprised even the English, while it has 
attracted much attention on the Continent. 
There is a considerable mystery about the 
movements of the squadrons, one at least 
being ordered to the Mediterranean. A re- 
port that President Kruger had issued letters 
of marque to French vessels as privateers 
upon the British commerce has occasioned 
the belief that some of the British ships will 
be directed there. But that is held to be not 
sufficient to explain the very great prepara- 
tions, and rumor is busy with reports with 
regard to both Russia and France—Russia 
in Asia and France in North Africa. These 
rumors, however, do not seem as yet to be 
substantiated. The fact simply is that Eng- 
land has made a manifestation of preparation 
which has astonished the world and shown 
that not only as a naval but as a military 
power she belongs in the first rank. The 
high grade of the British army has been fully 
sustained by its valer in these two battles. 


English | 
Preparations 
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It is noticeable that a very large propor- 
tion of officers have fallen, and this while 
it occasions grief also has aroused the 
pride of Englishmen in their army. The situ- 
ation on the Continent is one, to a consider- 
able degree, of expectancy. Germany is quiet, 
evidently as a result of the agreement entered 
into, but not yet announced, last year by 
Lord Salisbury and the German Ambassador. 
Individual feeling is strongly pro-Boer, but, 
Government policy in this case controlling, 
the press is more favorable to England. There 
is considerable discussion as to what is the 
consideration to be given Germany for this 


neutrality, and the impression seems to gain , 


ground that it is a free hand for her efforts 
in Turkey. The purchase of Delagoa Bay is 
denied, but that English influence there is 
predominant is evident. 





A village squabble over 

More Trouble the distribution of food at 
in Samoa a feast has stirred the Sa- 
moan blood, and there are renewed reports 
of disturbance. A noted chief was pursued, 
wounded and took refuge on board the Ger- 
man war vessel, but died before anything 
could be done to avenge him. Most of the 
men mixed up in it are said to be Mataafa 


partisans; and thirteen of their chiefs have, 


announced themselves as the government, 
even going so far as to issue a proclamation 
to the consuls in regard to the poll tax. 
Rifles are appearing again in the streets, not- 
withstanding the orders of the Comniission, 
and the Malietoans are finding it convenient 
to withdraw from Apia to their villages. The 
authorities at Washingfon do not manifest 
any surprise at the situation, realizing that 
there will continue to be unrest until the 
whole question is settled, and a definite ar- 
rangement reached as to the government of 
the islands. Meanwhile negotiations are, it 
is said, going on between the three Govern- 
ments with regard to a revision or modifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Berlin on the basis of 
the recommendations of the Samoan Com- 
mission. There is a general belief that Eng- 
land is willing to yield her claims in view of 
the very earnest desire of the Germans jo 
hold the islands, but it is not thought that 
she will fail to support American interests. 
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Colonial Administration for the United States. 
By Sir Godfrey Lagden, 


BritisH ActixG ResipentT Commissioner TO BASUTOLAND, SouTH AFRICA. 


[Sir Godfrey Lagden has spent most of his professional life in the British African civil service. He started 


as ( hief Clerk to State Secretary in the Transvaal, and later became Private Secretary to Sir Evelyn Wood. Dur- 
ing the Egyptian campaign in 1882-8 he was.a special war correspondent and was present at all the engagements. 
In 1883 he was employed on a financial mission to the Gold Coas!, and in 84 was Government Secretary at Rasuto- 


AM asked for an opinion as to the methods 
| of government in colonies, the responsi- 
bility of which has lately been assumed 

in a new form by the United States. 


It would be ungracious of Englishmen, who © 


are universally delighted to see the invigor- 
ated expansion of America, not to respond 
cordially when asked to express themselves 
in the sense of their experience. 

I fear my experience only extends to 22 
years of foreign service, but it has been 
varied. 

My views of the essentials to ultimate suc- 
cess in governing an alien people are: 

1. Let the administration of no colony be- 
come a party question. 

Preserve continuity of administration, 
home and local. 

2. Select men as governors who are dis- 
tinguished rather for public spirit, tact, 
vigor and sound common sense than for 
genius. 

Pay such men handsomely. Let it be seen 
that they are well housed, comfortable, hon- 
ored and respected by the Government that 
employs them. 

Give them well considered instructions as 
to the general line of policy, leave them alone 
to carry out such instructions and support 
them royally so long as they do so intelli- 
gently and faithfully. 

Give them at first the power of selecting 
those officials who are to be the responsible 
mediums (who can be few but well paid) and 


land. In 1890 he was appointed Resident Commissioner of Basutoland, which place he now holds.—EprrTor ] 


the power of suminary dismissal for miscon- 
duct, injustice, dishonesty or intemperance. 

No responsible officer. to have local mone- 
tary interests. 

The general line of policy to be: 

Maintenance of order, justice in adminis- 
tration, firmness in execution. 

Ascertain and respect any cherished cus- 
toms not repugnant to government or to civi- 
lized thought. 

Let there be free religion, free speech, free 
press; but suppress. with an iron hand real 
sedition. 

Consider the economic welfare of the peo- 
ple and cultivate what leads to it. 

Devote revenue to benefit of country that 
pays it. Employ local people in subordinate 
positions for which they are qualified. 

Treat them well and support them when 
honestly carrying out their orders. 


Employ locals in purely police work (as 


_apart from garrison work). Put them under 


discipline. Let them feel they have some- 
thing to lose by misconduct and pensions to 
gain by good service. 

Give the people the privilege of managing 
their own local affairs under a system ap- 
proved and controlled by the administration. 

Let the people feel that the officers of the 
Government are identified with their welfare. 

There is much to be gained by free con- 
tact between the Government officers and 
the governed; but undue familiarity is detri- 
mental, 


Maseru, BASUTOLAND. 
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The Younger Writers of Norway. 


By Edmund Gosse. 


has other effects upon the observer than 

those of depressing and silencing him. 
But it is possible that conditions may pre- 
sent themselves in which long ‘absence and 
the complete turning away of attention from 
a certain field may add an acute enjoyment 
to our return to it. In my youth I studied 
with eager pleasure the movement of litera- 
ture in Scandinavia, and brought back to 
England, like beautiful botanical discoveries, 
‘ the names then wholly unfamiliar of Palu- 
dan-Miiller, Runeberg, Ibsen. Since then 
nearly thirty years have gone by, and, 
wholly absorbed in other interests, I have 
thrown my eyes across the North Sea but 
rarely, and much distracted. This summer 
I have been back among my old loves in 
Norway. I have walked and talked with 
Niels Collett Vogt and Nerup, as so long 
ago with Georg Brandes and Holger Drach- 
mann. I had all to learn, every thread to 
pick up and unravel; and the long eclipse, 
the years of ignorance, have certainly hight- 
ened my pleasures. It is a new world into 
which I have adventured, and yet it is the 
old one. To trace the old beneath the new, 
to observe how the new has transformed the 
old—this is a delightful task after a quarter 
of a century of absence. 

The new forces in Norway are little com- 
prehended outside that country. Ibsen we 
know, and Bjérnson; if-we have studied 
Norway a little closely we know Jonas Lie. 
But these are great masters who are ap- 
proaching their natural decline; they are men 
of between sixty-five and seventy-five years 
of age. We all hope that the lives of Ibsen, 
Bjérnson and Lie may be long extended, and 
that they will produce many more books 
representative of their genius. But we can 
broadly guess what those books will be; they 
are not likely to revolutionize our ideas about 
the writers, but only to confirm and perhaps 
expand them. Norway, however, has not 
been at, a standstill during the five and 
twenty years since the message of these 
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I” is‘not very often that the passage of time 


three great men to their country became 
patent. They were imitated, attacked, ad- 
mired and competed with by a race of 
younger men from the seventies onward. 
Who were, and are, the leading members of 
this generation which succeeded Ibsen and 
Bjérnson? Of these followers I do not pro- 
pose to speak to-day in detail. The character 
of their work had-.a good deal to do, in my 
own case at least, with the indifference with 
which they were treated outside Norway. 
They were extremely attracted to realism, 
to the “naturalism” of Zola; they were ab- 
sorbed in the discussion of what they called 
“ problems,” in untying knots in the social, 
sexual and political life of the moment. 
Their studies of character were abstract, of 
action violent. Their studies of women were 
harsh and ugly; the lyrical element, the prin- 
ciple of beauty, disappeared altogether from 
the Norwegian literature of the young, 80 
that such plays of their elders as Ibsen’s 
‘“ Rosmersholm ” seemed absurdly romantic, 
such novels as Bjérnson’s “Over Avyne” 
ridiculously mystic to them. It is an inter- 
esting fact that during this period (1875-1887) 
the practice of verse almost entirely ceased 
in Norway. There was a universal contempt 
for poetry, as a traditional, idle form of or- 
namental literature which could help no one 
in working out the problems of society and 
politics. 

There was power ‘in what the Norwegian 
writers of that generation produced, but 
there was no charm. There was nothing to 
attract a foreign student to their books. But 
with the year 1884 a great change came over 
the whole face of Norwegian life. The prob- 
lems were solved, the polemic was over; the 
new birth of politics had given the radical 
party all it desired, and almost more thaD 
all. Democracy triumphed to the inmost prov- 


inces of tlie country; all the conservative . 


fastnesses fell, one after another. The year 
1885 was a year of rapturous renovation; all 
was conquered, the long battle was ovél, 
the swords were to be turned into reaping 
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The Younger Writers of Norway 


hooks in the best of all possible worlds. The 
result of all this satisfied enthusiasm upon 
the minds of young men of talent then ap- 
proaching maturity was marked in various 
ways. In the first place, there was a return 
of interest in the picture of human life, in 
its phenomenal simplicity, without reference 
to problems or polemics. The long contest 
had wearied the pew generation; its dryness, 
its want of sympathy, its scorn of art, led 
directly to the re-cultivation of nature and 
beauty. A fresh spirit of culture sprang up, 
irregular and imperfect indeed, but eager 
and sensitive. After a year or two of silent 
growth, the new shoots of tender green be- 
gan to be visible on the parched face of Nor- 
wegian literature, and 1887 may be taken as 
the starting date of the school of authors 
who are in the ascendant to-day. 

In this search after a new thing, after a 
balm which should heal the wounds of an 


exaggerated local realism, the youngest Nor-. 


wegians appear to me to have found the help 
they needed mainly in Denmark and Russia. 
In Danish literature—although the “ prob- 
lem ’’-drought invaded Copenhagen, .with 
its socialistic Utopias and its “‘ Women-who- 
Did”? program-novels—the ground was never 
so completely burned up as it was about 1880 
in Norway. There was always the living 
play of fancy in Holgar Drachmann’s lyrics, 
the living luster of style in Jacobson’s beau- 
tiful posthumous romances.. The young Nor- 
wegians leaned over to Denmark and drank 
from these delicate fountains. But it was in 
the literature of Russia that they found 
what attracted them most deeply, and they 
are disciples to-day of Dostoieffsky and of 
Turgenieff, even if for Tolstoi, with his too- 
didactic moral, they have a certain marked 
antipathy. This relation to the intuitive and 
intense apprehension of the mysteries of life, 
which seems to be Russia’s most signal gift 
to modern literature, is curiously marked in 
all the new novelists and poets of Norway. 
The “Crime and Punishment” of Dostoieff- 
sky is perhaps the book which has laid the 
deepest stamp on recent Norwegian litera- 
ture. : 

In strong contrast to the theoretic and gen- 
eralized attitude of the realistic generation 
the new school of authors in Norway, what- 
ever be the particular tendency of each, 


x 
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seem to me united in their cultivation of the 
individual and lyrical aspect. I perceive in 
not one of them the least aptitude for the doc- 
trinaire theories and quarrelsome generali- 
zations of his elders. In connection with this 
it is very interesting to observe that the 
Peasant Romances of Bjérnson (written be- 
tween 1856 and 1872), which were disdained 
by the men of the seventies, have once more 
come up into high favor with the young 
writers. The intensé romantic pathos of 
these tales, the exquisite songs interspersed 
through them, and their half-fanciful, half- 
humorous study of the peasant all attract the 
temper of the new generation. It was the 
eventful year 1887 which saw the publication 
of “How the Lord Made Hay for Asmund 
Bergmellem,” in which Hans Aanrud began 
his career as a writer of short stories. There 
had been nothing in Norwegian to be named 
in the same class with this since Bjérnson’s 
“Fisher Maiden” of thirty years before. 
Hans Aanrud, who was born in 1863, con- 
tinues his sympathetic and laughable studies. 
of the primitive life in the great eastern val- 
leys, and is one of the most interesting fig-. 
ures of the new school. 

It needed great courage to reintroduce 
verse into a literature which had wilfully ex- 
cluded it. It was doubtless the example and, 
precept of Ibsen which induced the Norwe-. 
gians from 1870 to 1887 to eschew all the- 
forms of poetry from their serious writing. 
Even Bjérnson, a born lyrist of the first 
rank, was content, after ‘‘ Aronljot Gelline,’” 
to confine himself to prose. I do not recollect 
another instance of a nation exterminating: 
song by such a strange self-denying ordi- 
nance. It was decided that literature must 
be “true,” must be “virile” and “in ear- 
nest;” poetry was thrust out witha fork, as. 
something artificial and effeminate. But the- 
instinct for the singing measures of speech 
rises eternal in the breast of man, even of 
the hardy Norseman. Yet it needed, as I 
say, no little courage to be the first to break 
with the lilt of singing words this long Au- 
gust silence in the woods. Hence I look 
with a certain respect on the little volume of 
lyrical poetry which ventured to make its ap- 
pearance in Christiania in 1887, from the 
hand of Niels Collet Vogt. But those who 
now examine Vogt’s poetry, in its later de. 
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velopments, can hardly recognize his talent 
in these earliest verses, full as they are of 
distempered political violence and merely 
transitory passion. So, giving Vogt his full 
honor as the precursor, we pass on to Vil- 
helm Krag, who, in 1891, in a delicious little 
pamphlet of lyrics shyly brought forth in 
Bergen, really inaugurated the new Norwe- 
gian poetry, with all its symbolic melan- 
choly music and its rich autumnal color. 

These two poets have gone on writing ever 
since, and they remain the two typical lyrists 
of the new generation in Norway. It is not 
easy in a rapid summary, such as this has to 
be, to give any vital idea of the work of a 
song-writer. I may, perhaps, define the dom- 
inant impression given by Vogt as that of the 
joy of life, by Vilhelm Krag as that of a 
melodious and sensuous sadness. Here is a 
snatch from a marvelous lyric by the latter, 
despoiled of all its music by a literal transla- 
tion into English: 


“Tt withers. It withers, 
It withers, it withers,— 
The world withers, and roses, and women, 
My body and all the quivering nerves 
Wither! 

And Time, it goes creeping slowly past me, 

And the Hours walk by to dig my grave. 

I dare not think—TI dare not live, 

Dare not die!” 

This element of mystery, of apprehensive 
beauty, which has come back into the liter- 
ature of Norway like April rain after a long 
cold drought, is strongly marked in the novels 
of Thomas Krag, the brother of Vilhelm. 
Thomas Krag is, in my judgment, the lead- 
ing imaginative writer of Norway among the 
young men of to-day. Born in 1868, he 
spent his childhood in the extreme south of 
the country, in Christiansand, and he now 
lives in Copenhagen. It is sometimes brought 
as a reproach against the poems and the ro- 
mances of the Krags that they are written 
rather in Danish than in Norwegian, in 
dansk-norsk, at all events, as people say. 
Thomas Krag has written four or five ro- 
mances, of which “ Ada Wilde” and “The 
Brazen Serpent” are the best, all remark- 
able for their romantic beauty, and for the 
conservative and almost antiquarian feeling 
which pervades them. 

A writer who has been much talked about, 
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and who certainly does not shrink from pub- 
licity, is Knut Hamsun, without a mention 
of whom any sketch of Norwegian literature 
to-day would be incomplete. He has been 
the great iconoclast, he has cleared the way 
for new men by attacking the old ones. In 
his youth he deliberately challenged attention 
by his truculent attacks on popular favorites, 
He went about the country lecturing against 
Shakespeare and Ibsen, Bjérnson and Tol- 
stoi. Having thus made what he considered 
a clearing in the forest, he began to plant 
his own works on the charred remains of the 
great writers he had burned up. Hamsun 


‘went to America and did not like it; he came 


back and attacked American institutions in 
an outrageous book. In short, he has deliber- 
ately made paradox a form of advertisement 
and has awakened about himself a prodigious 
clatter. To a foreigner it must be confessed 
Hamsun is a figure neither very original nor 
very sympathetic. But one of his novels, 
called “‘ Hunger” (1899), is really a‘ fine com- 
position, -inspired by a sort of sullen passion 
and involuntary worship of beauty. Asa 
rule, however, the very name of Knut Ham- 
sun suggests discord and anger, with the 
loud scream of a wounded egotist rising 
above the uproar. 

Novels are written more and more abun- 
dantly in Norway and they are of various 
kinds. But they all approach one type in 
their individualism. It does not seem as 
tho the young Norwegian author could 
deal with complicated questions. He lacks 
the serenity of the great French, English or 
American novelist. There is a_ certain 
naiveté in his impression of life, a certain 
monotony in his treatment of it. I have al- 
ready mentioned Hans Aanrud, with his 
quiet humor and his amiably ironic pictures 
of peasant life. This is a direction in which 
it would be pleasant to see the Norwegian 
authors developing more steadily. But, al- 
tho they are no longer haunted by “ prob- 
lems’? and “ movements,” and have shaken 
off the dreary priggishness of the interme- 
diate generation, they still take life very 
seriously. One of the most skillful of them, 
and one from whom, in my opinion, most 
may be expected, is the young Trondhjem 
novelist, Peder Egge. He, like several of the 
others, has written one book of such sterling 
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excellence that it puts his other works into 
the shade. This is in his case the novel 
called “ Punishment,” in which the peculiarly 
Norwegian fault of. taking up a principle 
and sticking to it without any sort of con- 
sideration for circumstances is satirized with 
extraordinary power. The story is the 
tragedy of a good man who ruins his own 
happiness and that of all those dear to him 
by pig-headed persistence in a single ethical 
plan of conduct. : 

The young Norwegians have been not un- 
touched by the various “schools” of their 
foreign contemporaries, There have been 
“decadents” and ‘“symbolists ” 


The Dreyfus Affair 


among - 
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them; in particular, there was one, Arne 
Dybfest, who was ‘a true curiosity of litera- 
ture, and who came, picturesquely, to a very 
bad end. But all this has been very much 
on the surface. The theatre gives the Nor- 
wegian author rare opportunities of display- 
ing his qualities in a more practical way. 
Two of the new school, Gabriel Finne (who 
unluckily died this summer at the age of 
thirty-three), and Gunnar Heiberg have 
promised excellent things in the field of ro- 
mantic drama. But they deserve better of a . 
critic than such hurried, perfunctory notice 


at the close of a rapid survey of Norwegian 
literature in its youngest generation. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


The Dreyfus Affair. 


By Yves Guyot, 


‘ 
Eprror oF Le Sigcie. 


N these lines I shall make an attempt to 
| sum up the past, the present and the fu- 
ture of the Dreyfus affair, taking as the 
rule for my guidance that furnished by Au- 
guste Comte in these terms: Always to con- 
struct the most simple hypothesis out of the 
suni total of the information obtained. 
Here are the facts: 
I. 

It is the month of September, 1894, and 
General Mercier is Minister of War; he is 
celebrated for having spoken one day in the 
tribune of “his artilleryman’s scent;’’ for 
having disbanded 67,000 men in summer, 
without having warned any one, in order to 
augment the resources at the disposition of 
the war budget, and to “win popularity 
among the soldiers thus restored to their 
homes before.the expected date;” for having 
organized the Madagascar expedition in such 
a manner that, out of 18,000 men, 7,000 per- 
ished of disease. 

General de Boisdeffre, a pushing, heedless, 
ambitious man, a prey to money troubles, is 
the Chief of the General Staff. General 
Gonse, whose incapacity is now put forward 
by his friends as an excuse, is Assistant 
Chief of the General Staff. Both of them 
have as their confessor Father du Lac, head 
of the Jesuits in France, and obtained their 
positions through the maneuvers of the. Jes- 


uits. Colonel Sandherr, who was fated to 
die of general paralysis in the following 
year, a fanatical Roman Catholic, a raging 
anti-Semite, was Chief of the Bureau of In- 
formation, which had been organized in 1886. 
Under him he had Lieutenant-Colonel Cor- 
dier, addicted to absinthe; Commander 
Fleury, an officer who had risen from the 
ranks, who was without education, and knew 
not a single word of German; Captain 
Lauthe, a graduate of the High School of 
War, was keeping the recerds. Command- 
ant Picquart, a briliant man in every respect, 
who was not only a graduate of the War 
High School, but had served as professor 
there, was considered as the successor of 
Colonel Sandherr. 

These officers were thoroughly convinced 
of the importance of the bits of paper which 
persons of an inferior class might discover. 
Cordier very well defined their occupation. 
Police agents brought in documents torn 
into small pieces. They reconstructed them. 
A little later the officers of the General Staff 
aided them, but did not take their places in 
this work. 

Among these agents was a woman named 
bastion, employed at the German Embassy 
as housekeeper. She rummaged waste-paper 
baskets and pockets. In the month of Sep- 
tember, 1894, the relations were severed be- 
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tween her and the Minister of War, whom 
she probably furnished only with insignifi- 
cant documents. She stole the document 
which has been called the “ bordereau” in 
the door-porter’s office, opened it, and trans- 
mitted it to the Bureau of Information. The 
testimony of Mercier, Zurlinden and Pic- 
quart agrees. They did not know to whom 
to attribute this bordereau (memorandum). 
Dreyfus was not suspected. If Lieutenant- 
Colonel d’Abouville, the Chief of Office at the 
General Staff, where Dreyfus was employed, 
had not returned from a leave of absence at 
that crisis, the document would have been 
pigeon-holed. But when he looked at it, it 
struck him that the handwriting resembled 
that of Dreyfus. 

Then there was an explosion of joy at the 
General Staff. He was a Jew! What luck! 
What an opportunity for attaining the result 
aimed at by the Jesuits, of expelling the 
Jews from the army, while awaiting their 
opportunity to do the same by the Protest- 
ants, the Freemasons and all independent 
men, in order to have at its head only their 
pupils, their allies, who thus would be able 
to do what they pleased with France, and 
put in the place of the parliamentary repub- 
lic a General or a Pretender, whom they 
would supply with a confessor and a mis- 
tress. Although they had suffered shipwreck 
with Boulanger, they were only the more 
madly eager to carry out this project. 

Du Paty de Clam, who was married to a 
Belgian belonging to the clerical aristocracy, 
was intrusted with the investigation. Before 
Dreyfus was informed of it he exulted. The 
bordereau was sent to M. Gobert, the expert 
connected with the Banque de France. M. 
Gobert did not think the handwriting of the 
bordereau was identical with that of Drey- 
fus. On October 14th, it was taken to M. Al- 
phonse Bertillon. His reply was what the 
General Staff desired. Then came the arrest 
and imprisonment, without any further in- 
quiry. But there was no longer any means 
of inquiry. Dreyfus was no longer in the 
Bureau of the General Staff. The inquiry 
might have been completed; but Sandherr 
and Du Paty de Clam were in a hurry to en- 
joy hounding the Jew. Then a document 
was cooked up, in which Du Paty de Clam 
dictated the phrases of the bordereau. 


AS 


The Independent. 


Dreyfus was astonished, but not alarmed. 
Du Paty de Clam, at the proper moment, 
shouted at him: “ You tremble!” and or- 
dered M. Cochefort to arrest him. Dreyfus 
was conducted, in secret, to the military 
prison of Cherche Midi, where his room had 


been prepared in advance. General Saus- | 


sier, the Governor-General of Paris, in whose 
jurisdiction this prison lies, was not in- 
formed—another irregularity. ae 

It was learned later, through the document 
of indictment of Besson d’Ormescheville, 
through the account of a brave man, Com- 
mandant Forzinetti, and Du Paty de Clam 


“himself, how the latter understood this in- 


vention. He did not tell the prisoner of what 
he was accused. He treated him as a traitor 
without mentioning the bordereau to him. 
He tried to surprise him in his sleep, with a 
lantern. Forzinetti resisted this. He shout- 
ed: “ Dreyfus, you are a traitor!” and he re- 
turned triumphant—his foot had confessed, 
for it moved at that moment! 

But Mercier was suspicious. The affair 
did not progress. What a disappointment, 
and what a disaster for the officers enlisted 
against Dreyfus if they did not attain their 
end! So, produce the means of forcing Mer- 
cier! On October 28th, Henry informed the 
Libre Parole, a journal founded in 1892 by 
the manager of the scholastic establishments 
of the Jesuits from 1882 to 1890, M. Odelin; 
Le Petit Journal, L’Intransigeant, -formerly 
the journals of Boulangism, L’Eclair, an- 
nounced the arrest of Dreyfus, and de- 
nounced Mercier as a traitor, who dared not 
prosecute him, because he had sold himself 
to the Jews. ‘ 

General Mercier perceived that he had 
everything to lose by:being scrupulous. He 
capitulated, on November 7th, at latest. From 
that day forth, the very journals which had 
been dragging him through the mire began 
to laud him as a great man, a hero of patriot- 
ism. His fortune and his glory were bound 
up with the condemnation of Dreyfus. The 
trial took place on December 19th. Demange 
believed in acquittal. There was nothing in 
Besson d’Ormescheville’s indictment. Two 
experts out of five, MM. Gobert and Pelle- 
tier, declared that the bordereau was not the 
work of Dreyfus. Picquart, who believed 
Dreyfus to be guilty, but who was intrusted 
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The Dreyfus Affair 


with the duty of watching the trial by the 
Minister of War, made them fear an acquittal. 
Then Mercier, with Boisdeffre, Gonse, Sand- 
herr and Du Paty de Clam, manufactured a 
secret file of papers (dossier). In it they placed 
a false translation of a dispatch from the 
Italian military attaché, dated November 2d, 
1894, which constituted a charge against 
Dreyfus, while the genuine translation was a 
proof in his favor; they included in it a docu- 
ment beginning with these words: ‘“ That 
scoundrel D-—,”’ which they knew did not 
refer to Dreyfus. This, dossier they commu- 
nicated clandestinely, unknown to the de- 
fenddnt, to the judges of the court-martial, 
in contravention of Article 101 of the Mili- 
tary Code of Justice. 

General Mercier and his accomplices com- 
mitted three crimes in order to get Dreyfus 
condemned: The communication of secret 
documents, a crime of forfeiture, entailing 
civil degradation, with five years’ imprison- 
ment; the use of forgery, and the false cog- 
nizance of documents, entailing the penalty 
of imprisonment at least. They were deter- 
mined to secure the condemnation of Drey- 
fus. Once secured, who would know about 
this crime? Who could prosecute them? 
The condenination of Dreyfus was for Mer- 
cier his Marengo or his Waterloo. 

These were the crimes committed in order 
to secure the condemnation of an innocent 
man; and therein lies the explanation of all 
the deeds which followed. 

II. 

The condemnation of Dreyfus was hailed 
with savage shouts of patriotism and anti- 
Semitism. I alone declared in the press, in 
two articles for the Siécle, of the 21st and 
26th of December, that Dreyfus had been 
condemned under conditions which inspired 
me with many doubts and perplexities. Mer- 
cier had won the victory. He even believed 
that he could climb up to the Presidency of 
the Republic on January 15th, at the moment 
when Casimir-Périer resigned. 

But Dreyfus’ lawyer, M. Demange, as- 
serted to a few intimate friends his convic- 
tion of Dreyfus’ innocence, and, knowing 
nothing of the secret dossier, he could not 
in the least understand the condemnation. 
Dreyfus’ admirable family sought the key 
to the mystery, but did not succeed in find- 
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ing it. In the month of July, 1895, Picquart — 
succeeded Sandberr. General de Boisdeffre 
felt that Dreyfus had been insufficiently con- 
demned. He said to Picquart that “ the dos- 
sier must be nursed.”’ Nevertheless, nothing 
happened until the month of March, 1896, the 
epoch when Picquart received the telegram 
addressed by Schwarzkoppen, the German 
military attaché, to Esterhazy. Then he in- 
vestigated the affair. The result was deplor- 
able. In his turn he demanded the file of 
documents about Dreyfus. He compared the 
writing of the bordereau with that of Ester- 
hazy; a light dawned on his mind. He 
showed Esterhazy’s letter to Alphonse Ber- 
tillon, who exclaimed: ‘‘ The Jews have paid 
some one to learn to imitate the handwriting 
of Dreyfus.” At the beginning of August, 
1896, he communicated his discovery to de 
Boisdeffre and to Gonse. *Gonse’s letters, ex- 
changed in September, proved that these 
men did not dare reply to him with a brutal 
plea in bar. But in the month of October 
they resolved to thwart all rehabilitation, 
which would result in the revenge of Drey- 
fus and the Jews, and the discovery of Mer- 
cier’s crimes, in which they had more or 
less co-operated. Gonse took the dossier 
from Picquart. Lauth, Du Paty de Clam 
and Gribelin held consultations with Henry. 

At last, Billot, in the presence of de Bois- 
deffre, told Picquart that he had the proof of 
Dreyfus’ guilt, but they did not show him 
the document. It was the Henry forgery. 
Picquart is said to have recognized the fact 
that it had been manufactured with another 
document of the secret dossier. Picquart 
was dispatched on a vague mission which 
ended in taking him off to Tunis, where he 
was detained at Sousse as lieutenant-colonel 
in the Third Tunisian Sharpshooters (Tirail- 
leurs). 


During this time what was taking place in 
Paris was this: A false dispatch from an 
American journal, of September 2d, 1896, an- 
nounced that Dreyfus had made his escape. 
Immediately M. Castelin, former Boulangist, 
now become a Nationalist Deputy, an- 
nounced that he would question the Govern- 
ment upon the escape of Dreyfus, which had 
not taken place. On September 14th the Gen- 
eral Staff caused a narrative of Dreyfus’ con- 
demnation to be published in the journal. 
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L’Echo; the secret dossier, and its clandestine 
communication were mentioned; mention 
was made of the document beginning “ That 
scoundrel D——,”’ which was transformed 
into “That animal, Dreyfus.” <A rather in- 
exact analysis of the bordereau was given. 
This story, the object of which was to prove 
thejusticeof Dreyfus’ condemnation, proved, 
first of all, that it had been illegal. Then, on 
November 10th, Le Matin published the auto- 
graph reproduction of the bordereau, which 
had been sold to it by the expert Teysson- 
niére. The Castelin interpellation took 
place on November 19th, and General Billot, 
fortified with the Henry forgery, came to 
state that Dreyfus had been “ justly and le- 
gally condemned.” From that moment he 
was entangled in the meshes. 

In the meantime M. Bernard Lazare wrote 
a pamphlet, and then had an investigation 
made, to compare the autograph published 
by Le Matin with the handwriting of Drey- 
fus. Several journalists thought that the 
revelation of L’Eclair cast a very suspicious 
light upon the condemnation of Dreyfus. 

The attention of Scheurer-Kestner had 
been attracted to the Dreyfus affair by an 
officer, who told him, one day, that Dreyfus 
had bought a house in Paris for 220,000 
francs and that no trace of it had been found 
in his books. He investigated and learned 
that the statement was false. He continued 
the investigation. He was put in communi- 
cation with M: Leblois, in the month of 
June, 1897. When Billot and Boisdeffre 
would have liked to send Picquart off to the 
Sahara, the latter stuck to the remark which 
he had made to Gonse: “I shall not carry 
these words away with me to the tomb.” . He 
had confided it to the friend of his childhood, 
who was also his lawyer, Leblois. 

In the month of October, Scheurer-Kestner 
went to see Billot, his old friend. The latter 
begged him for a fortnight’s grace, promised 
to tell him the secret, and had him attacked 
in the journals of the General Staff. An in- 
terpellation by M. Le Provost de Launay 
was announced for November 16th. On the 
15th .Mathieu Dreyfus, who did not know 
Scheurer-Kestner, went to see him, and said 
to him;, “ Esterhazy is the real traitor, is he 
not?’ Yes, how do you know?” “A 
banker, M. Castro, who happened to buy the 
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autograph published by Le Matin on the 
boulevard, recognized the handwriting and 
came to tell me.” 

Mathieu Dreyfus denounced Esterhazy, 
but Esterhazy had been warned since Octo- 
ber 20th, by the Speranza letter, sent to him 
by Du Paty De Clam. He had heard the inter- 
view of Montsouris with Du Paty de Clam 
and Gribelin, armed with false beards and 
blue spectacles, while Henry, Esterhazy’s 
old friend, kept watch in a carriage. Du 
Paty de Clam dictated to Esterhazy three 
biuffing letters from Montsouris to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, and two to the Minis- 
ter of War. He gave to Esterhazy “a docu- 
ment,” and the head of the cabinet of the 
Minister of War, General Tokay, acknowl- 
edged its receipt. All these acts ought to 
have caused Esterhazy to be placed under 
condemnation. The reverse took place. 

When the Governor-General of Paris insti- 
tuted an investigation, in consequence of 
Mathieu Dreyfus’ complaint, this letter was 
not placed in the file (dossier); a story was 
invented about a veiled lady who, through 
anger against Picquart, had transmitted to 
Esterhazy this justificatory document which 
she had just taken from him, and the latter 
was praised for having reported it to the 
Minister of War. General de Pellieux left 
Esterhazy at liberty, and had a search made 
in Picquart’s quarters. The General Staff 
gave Esterhazy a lawyer—M. Tizenas. This 
man was fully informed as to the examina- 
tion. The reply was dictated to him. He 
was told to deny everything, and he did deny 
the evidence. Thus he came, in the month 
of January, 1898, before a court-martial pre- 
sided over by General de Luac. General 
de Pellieux, plaeed behind him, actually di- 
rected the argument. HEsterhazy was ac 
quitted, and it was necessary that he should 
be acquitted, because his condemnation 
would have entailed the revision of the Drey- 
fus case; and such a revision would have 
brought to light the crimes committed by 
Mercier and his accomplices. 

III. 

On January 138th, Zola published an indig- 
nant letter; the Government prosecuted him. 
Zola and his lawyer, Labori, interpreted the 
lawsuit broadly. ‘They summoned Bois- 
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ete. Revelations followed revelations. Ester- 
hazy, who had come as a witness, made no 
reply to the terrible interrogations to which 
he was subjected by Albert Clemenceau. 
It dealt with all the letters to Mme. de Bau- 
lancy, in which he mentioned his dream of 
being a captain of Uhlans, and of destroying 
Paris at the head of 100,000 drunken soldiers; 
of his connection with Schwarzkoppen, of 
his equivocal maneuvers. Then General 
de Pellieux produced the Henry forgery. It 
was a pretended dispatch which Panizzardi, 
the Italian military attaché, had sent to his 
colleague, Schwarzkoppen: “ Never tell about 
our relations with that Jew.” This dispatch 
had been sent on the eve of the day when the 
interpellation was made by Castelin, on No- 
vember 18th, 1896. It smelled rankly of 
falsehood. The next day General de Bois- 
deffre confirmed it. Zola was condemned by 
a jury which held their deliberations under 
the oppression of a room filled with officers 
brought there by a creature of the Jesuits, 
the lawyer Jules Auffray. 

The elections took place upon the Dreyfus 
question, and the whole governmental and 
clerical pressure was brought to bear against 
Dreyfus. Nevertheless, the Méline Ministry 
was overthrown. Brisson succeeded him 
and chose as his Minister of War Cavaignac, 
who was forced upon him by the National- 
ists. On July 7th 1898, the latter made a great 
speech, in which, for the sake of proving 
Dreyfus’ guilt, he abandoned the bordereau 
and appealed to the pretended confession 
which Dreyfus was said to have made to 
Lebrun-Renard on the day of his degrada- 
tion, and the Henry forgery. The Chamber, 
roused to enthusiasm, voted that his speech 
should be posted up, and the handbills were 
still on the walls when Captain Cuignet dis- 
covered the material proof of the Henry for- 
gery, different papers composing a single 


document. Then came Henry’s confession, : 


and, on the following day, the mysterious 
death of Henry at Mont Valérien. 

Cavaignac declared that he was more con- 
vinced than ever of Dreyfus’ guilt. He was 
replaced by Zurlinden, who resigned at the 
end of a fortnight. Chanoine succeeded him, 
and at the behest of Dérouléde resigned 
after a few days. That made five Ministers 
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of War who proclaimed Dreyfus guilty! 
Fine authorities! 

But on September 26th, Minister Brisson 
laid the case before the criminal chamber of 
the Cour de Cassation* based on the fresh 
fact of Henry’s story. It devoted itself to an 
investigation. Professors Meyer, Gisy and 
Molinier, of the School of Documents, de- 
clared that the bordereau emanated from Es- 
terhazy. Then complaint was made to the 
criminal chamber of the Cour de Cassation. 
The Dupuy Ministry proposed the odious law 
of nolle prosequi, with the object of relegat- 
ing the affair to the Cour de Cassation in 
united session of all the sections. Then it 
was that the Keeper of the Seals uttered the 
celebrated phrase: ‘‘ Deputies, remember 
your constituencies.” In spite of the “ influ- 
ences ” the Cour de Cassation voted unani- . 
mously for revision on June 3d. 

Then, also, it was decided to bring back 
Dreyfus, who was sent again before the 
court-martial. The verdict of the Cour de 
Cassation put the question in the following 
manner: In its preambles it set forth that the 
bordereau could not be the work of Dreyfus; 
the writing was Esterhazy’s; the paper of 
the bordereau was identical with that upon 
which Esterhazy had written other letters; 
that he never used foreign post-paper. Then 
it put the following question to the Rennes 
court-martial: “Is Dreyfus guilty of having 
furnished the notes and ‘document’: éhumer- 
ated in the bordereau? ”’ " 

Now if the Bordereau was Esterhazy’s: 
Dreyfus could not have furnished :‘the notes 
and the documents, because the authot6f the 
bordereau said: “I address you.” 

The Cour de Cassation believed ‘ito hud 
framed the question with so much foresight 
that the court-martial would be whable to 
make any other reply than an aequittakh «it 
was mistaken. wt et Vi jaaal 
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IV. Dy etisninoals 
The Waldeck-Rousseau-Gallifet |! Ministry 
was reproached with being the Minist#y“in - 


favor of acquittal. Through fear of this re- 
proach it would have nothing to do with the 
trial at Rennes. Instead of having a goy- 
ernmental commission which should take as 





* The Supreme Court of Appeal, in the case of illegality 
of procedure 
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its point of departure for the discussion the 
decree of the Cour de Cassation, it gave free 
sway to the mischievous imbecile Carriére. 
It commanded General Chanoine to commu- 
nicate the secret dossier, and allowed him 
“ to conspire with Mercier and Cavaignac. It 
allowed General Roget, on active service in 
the army, to conduct the prosecution, to pass 
from the public hall to the witnesses’ room. 
It permitted General Deloge, director of ar- 
tillery, to appear and say: “It is possible 
. it is not possible.” At this court-mar- 
tial General Mercier and Colonel Maurel 
were obviously caught in the very act of 
bearing false witness. The president per- 
mitted all sorts of things to be said and done. 
When a lawyer wished to put delicate ques- 
tions to Mercier, to Roget, to the ignoble wit- 
nesses brought forward by Quesnay de 
Beaurepaire, the president interrupted him. 
Mercier had put the question in this light, 
“‘Dreyfus or me!” : 

The five Ministers came and said to the 
court-martial: Condemn Dreyfus! And they 
pointed out a pretext. Alphonse Bertillon as- 
serted that the bordereau was in a forged 
handwriting. ‘“‘ His system is not very clear, 
but it is very profound—you may be sure of 
that.” 

Unfortunately for them, M. Bernard, a 
mining engineer, and M. Libert, general of 
artillery, member of the Institute; M. Poin- 
levé, Professor at the Ecole Polytechnique, 
and M. Poincarré, member of the Institute, 
came forward and said: “ Bertillon’s system 
is absurd; his figures and his measurements 
are false.’ Then I ingenuously believed 
that none of those officers, who were mem- 
bers of the Rennes court-martial, all, as it hap- 
pened, of the Polytechnic School, would dare 
to circulate this absurdity: ‘“ Dreyfus is not 
the author of the bordereau. But, neverthe- 
less, it is he who furnished the notes and 
documents which the author of the bordereau 
furnished.” 

Now it had been plainly proyed that Ester- 
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hazy had been connected with Schwarzkop- 
pen; that he was the latter’s habitual pur- 
veyor, while Dreyfus had had no connectiou 
with him. 

Out of seven officers there were five who 
made an absurd reply. They granted exten- 
nating circumstances for themselves, and 
they gave some to Dreyfus; and thus they 
furnished the proof of their infamy. Only 
two had the courage to show justice. 


The other five committed a fresh crime in . 


order to cover up the crimes perpetrated by 
Mercier and his colleagues in 1894. 

The trial ends nothing. The Government 
pardoned Dreyfus. Thus he is released from 
the verdict of the Rennes court-martial. But 
justice still remains to.be obtained. All 
sorts of maneuvers will be employed. It is 
possible that the. President of the Republic 
and certain Ministers will allow themselves 
to be drawn into them, so that the demand 
for authority to proceed against Mercier may 
come to nothing; so that fresh facts may be 
prevented from coming to light; that the 
Cour de Cassation may be kept from having 
a new demand for revision brought before it. 
They are making a mistake. Dreyfus has 
just asserted it; and as for us, we declare 
that we shall not cease our campaign in fa- 
vor of revision until complete justice shall 
have been done to Dreyfus. As pardon has 
been granted, the Cour de Cassation will find 
itself in the following position: Dreyfus is 
pardoned; Esterhazy is acquitted, and ac- 
quittals are not subject to revision. Conse- 
quently there is no longer any one to send 
before a court-martial. In virtue of Article 
445 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, the 
Cour de Cassation can rehabilitate Dreyfus 
without sending him before a new court- 
martial. That justice which the military 
judges have refused him will be done to him 
by the five members of the Cour de Cassa- 
tion, who will only ratify the verdict already 
rendered almost unanimously by the civilized 
world. 


Paris, FRANCE, 








A Ballad ‘of Yallowmass. 


By Clinton Scollard. 


T happed at the time of Hallowmass, when the dead may walk abroad, 
That the wraith of Ralph of the peaceful heart went forth from the courts of God, 
Went forth fron: the paradisial ways, from the paths of asphodel, 
From the vistas veiled in a golden haze where the souls of the sainted dwell; 
And as he passed he heard the peal of the suinmoning trumpet blown, 
And he saw the cloud of witnesses go wavering by to the throne; 
And earthward swift on a tide of joy and love he seemed to swim, 
For he thought of the hour when his stalwart sons should go to the throne with him; 
When they should stand on his either hand who had been his pride on earth, 
And know in the sight of the Living Light the bliss of a second birth. 


And so to the land he had called his own, to the realm he had ruled, he came, 
Where, under the spell of his gracious sway, grim war had been but a name, 
Where the herds had strayed on the happy hills, and traffic roared in the mart, 
Where life had lost its cankering ills, for peace had flowered in the heart. 
But lo! as he looked on the harvest fields, on the ways of the wide-wheeled wain, 
He saw wild masses of marching men sweep over the pillaged plain; 

He saw no flocks on the great green slopes, no kine in barn or byre, 

But the sheltering thatch of the farmstead roof licked up by the tongues of fire; 
And the women’s groars and the children’s moans surged by him like a wave, 
And the cloudy reek of plundered towns where none was left to save. 

Then on he pressed to the seat of power in the crook of a broad sea bay, 
Where, under the frown of the bastioned walls, the lines of a leaguer lay; 

In he went to the tallest tent, and sat unseen at the board 

Where the fierce chiefs plotted the city’s sack, each chief with his baréd sword; 
He who sat at the council’s head was the leaguer’s grimmest one, 

And the dead King looked in his fiery eyes and knew the man for his son. 

So forth he went from the tallest tent, by the leaguer’s outmost guard, 

Till he came to the moat and the mighty keep and tlie arch-vay triple-barred; 
Not a warder’s eye as he slipped by beheld the wraith of —e King, 

And searce, as he sped toward the castle gate, did he meet with a living thing, 
For Famine into the weedy streets had come as a grizzly guest, | 

And down from the pallid window-panes there peered the face of the Pest. 

He glided into the castle court, and on to the banquet-hall ? 
Wherefrom there echoed a mirthful rouse in iterant rise and fall: 

He looked within for a little space, then shrunk him back from the door, 

For he saw the face of his other son and a painted paramour. 


It happed at the time of Hallowmass, when the dead may walk abroad, 

That the wraith of Ralph of the peaceful heart went back to the courts of God; 
And a bitterer anguish than was his few noble souls have known 

As he saw the cloud of witnesses go wavering down from the throne. 

He passed to the high and holy place, and straight to the feet of Him 

About whom stand in a shining band the saints and the seraphim: 

“T pray,” he said, “ that my soul may tread the dark of the outer way, 

That those I love may be borne above to the light of the living day; 

Send thou my soul to the utmost goal of night to dwell therein, 

That they thereby may be raised on high from the awful pits of sin!” 

But the Presence spake: ** Remorse shall wake because of these words of thine 
Within the breasts of the recreant ones ere another day decline; 

And they shall win from the ways of sin, ere the span of their lives be through, 
Because of the love of a father’s heart, and the deed that thou wouldst do!” 
And so from the time of Hallowmass, when the dead may walk abroad, 

The soul of Ralph of the peaceful heart abode in the courts of God. 


Curnton, N. Y. 





The Alaska Boundary Line. 


By T. C. Mendenhall, 


PRESIDENT OF WorcCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 


ISPUTES over boundary lines have 
1) always been most difficult of settle- 
ment. Most nations are reluctant to 
give up territory, even when it is apparently 
of little value, 
The United States has been more nearly an 
exception to this rule than any other great 
nation. This is undoubtedly owing to the 
enormous extent of our original possessions, 
considered in relation to our comparatively 
small population. Because our territory has 
been generally far in excess of the demands 
of our people we have been indifferent and 
careless as to the disposition of outlying re- 
gions which have not, for the time, seemed 
of much concern to our welfare. Most of 
our controversies have been with a nation 
whose policy is always the exact opposite of 
this; a nation which promptly seizes all that 
comes within its reach, and never gives up 
a foot. In all of our boundary disputes with 
Great Britain we have been worsted; that 
is, we have yielded territory to which our 
claim was as good as hers and often better. 
It is to be regretted that our people have not 
been generally well informed as to the 
merits of these controversies and, especially, 
that they have not felt a greater interest in 
the outcome. We have been so busy in the 
occupation and development of the great in- 
terior that a few hundred square miles here 
and there of distant, unsettled regions have 
not seemed to be important. 

The boundary line between Alaska and 
British Columbia, now under discussion, is 
involved in peculiar difficulties. Its impor- 
tance has greatly increased within the last 
two or three years on account of the discov- 
ery and development of rich mining re- 
sources in its neighborhood. It ought to 
have been fixed long ago, and might have 
been with vastly less irritation and friction 
than are now unavoidable. 

The desirability of coming to an agreement 
with Great Britain was long ago recognized 
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immediate or prospective. 


by all who were familiar with the facts, but 
one administration after another has found 
itself so occupied with other, generally much 
less important, affairs that it was easier to 
postpone than to act. In 1891 and 1892, in 
official communications relating to this and 
other public business, forwarded to the then 
Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, the pressing 
importance of a determination of this line 
was urged, and these letters were forwarded 
by him in regular course to Congress, to- 
gether with his approval of the suggestions 
they embodied. They received little atten- 
tion. This was prior to the discoveries of 
gold in the Klondike region and there is no 
doubt that a settlement might then have 
been reached with comparatively little effort. 

The difficulty is one which we inherited 
from Russia, and it arises primarily out of 
the unfortunate and ambiguous definition of 
the boundary found in the treaty between 
Russia and Great Britain in 1825. When 
we bought Alaska in 1867 we bought that 
definition and all of the trouble to which it 
must necessarily give rise. All nations ought 
to have learned long ago that bowndary lines 
should be defined astronomically. The latitude 
and longitude of any point on the earth may 
now be determined with almost any desired 
degree of precision. Natural boundary 
marks, such as rivers and mountains, al- 
though apparently meeting every require- 
ment, are far from satisfactory. Rivers 
change their courses; we have had disputes 
growing out of this fact, and we had a long 
controversy with Great Britain to determine 
which river was the St. Croix of the treaty. 
Mountains are erroneously named and often 
do not really exist as shown on an explorer’s 
map. Much of the trouble over the Alaskan 
boundary has arisen out of confusions of this 
sort. English and American astronomers 
would never differ, sensibly, over the loca- 
tion of the 141st meridian. 

Fortunately a large part of the Alaskan 
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boundary line is astronomical. It is that 
part which proceeds from a-point near the 
summit of Mt. St. Blias along the 141st me- 
ridian west of Greenwich to the Arctic 
Ocean. Over this there is no dispute, or if a 
dispute should ever arise it can easily be set- 
tled. The line separating what is Known as 
Southeast Alaska from British Columbia, be- 
ginning at the most southerly point of 
Prince of Wales Island and ending near the 
summit of Mt. St. Elias, is the subject of the 
present controversy. 

The language of the treaty is as follows: 
“Commencing from the southernmost point 
of the island called Prince of Wales Island, 
which point lies in the parallel of 54° 41’ 
north latitude, and between the 13ist 
and 133d degree of west longitude (meridian 
of Greenwich),the said line shall ascend to 
the north along the channel called Portland 
Channel as far as the point of the continent 
where it strikes the 56th degree of north 
latitude; from this last mentioned point the 
line of demarcation shall follow the summit 
of the mountains situated parallel to the 
coast as far as the point of intersection of the 
141st degree of west longitude (of the same 
meridian, and finally, from the said point of 
intersection, the said meridian line of the 
141st degree, in its prolongation as far as 
the Frozen Ocean.” 

The first serious difficulty is to determine 
what is meant by “ the channel called Port- 
land Channel.” Our friends the enemy in- 
' terpret this to mean that on leaving the 
southernmost point of Prince of Wales Island 
the line must be drawn at once to the north 
to the 56th parallel of north latitude, and 
this carries it to the west of the great Re- 
villa Gigedo Island into Burrough’s Bay, 
thus throwing that island and a large block 
of the mainland under their jurisdiction. 
In order to enter what has always been 
known as Portland Channel it is necessary 
to proceed from the beginning at Prince of 
Wales Island straight to the east for about 
sixty miles, and then “ascend to the north 
along the channel,’ which is the line we 
claim. The omission of this easterly line 
from the treaty opens the door for the Brit- 
ish contention, and to support it they main- 
tain that the use of the name Portland Chan- 
nel was an oversight. Wé contend, on the 
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contrary, that the omission of the fifty or 
sixty miles of easting from the southernmost 
point of Prince of Wales Island is of no spe- 
cial importance because any one would un- 
derstand that before you could ascend along 
the channel you must get into it. On the 
56th parallel, therefore, the two claims are 
separated by the distance from Burrough’s 
Bay to the head of Portland Channel, a mat- 
ter of about thirty-five miles. From this 
point until they come together near Mt. St. 
Elias they continue to be apart by about the 
same distance. Roughly, then, there’ is in 
dispute an irregular strip of territory about 
700 miles long, with an average width of 35 
to 40 miles, nearly three and a half times 
the area of the State of Massachusetts. The 
line contended for by the British follows 
the shore from Burrough’s Bay to the mouth 
of the Stikine River, thence, still as close to 
the shore as it can be shown upon an ordi- 
nary map, to the Taku Inlet, which it crosses 
at the southern end and then, turning to the 
west, it crosses Lynn Canal, leaving all of 
that splendid estuary on_the Canadian side, 
iikewise the wonderful Glacier Bay, with its 
famous Muir Glacier, going straight for the 
Fairweather Mountains, which it follows to 
Mt. St. Elias. This claim is based on the 
next phrase of the treaty, which declares 
that after leaving Portland Channel “the 
line of demarcation shall follow the summit 
of the mountains. situated parallel to the 
coast as far as the point of intersection of 
the 141st degree of west longitude, etc.” On 
the old chart by Vancouver on which the 
treaty was based, a range of mountains par- 
allel to the coast and situated about thirty- 
five miles back from the shore is shown, 
the summits being beautifully arranged in a 
continuous chain. Undoubtedly such a range 
was supposed to exist at that time, but the 
English diplomats who framed the treaty 
with Russia evidently suspected that its po- 
sition might not be shown correctly on Van- 
couver’s map, and fearing that it was really 
further inland than it there appeared they 
thought it wise to insert a modifying clause 
by which Russia could be prevented from 
getting too wide a strip of the western coast. ~ 
The nearer the supposed range of mountains 
was to the shore line the better for them, so 
they did not propose to limit its position on 
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that side, but lest it should stray too far 
to the east they shrewdly provided as fol- 
lows: “That whenever the summit of the 
mountains which extend in a direction paral- 
lel to the coast from the 56th degree of north 
latitude to the point of intersection of the 
141st degree of west longitude shall prove to 
be at the distance of more than ten marine 
leagues from the ocean, the limit between 
the British possessions and the line of coast 
which is to belong to Russia, as above men- 
tioned (that is to say, the limit of the posses- 
sions ceded by this convention) shall be 
formed by a line parallel to the winding of 
the coast, and which shall never exceed the 
distance of ten marine leagues therefrom.” 

Now the American contention is that there 
is no such range of mountains parallel to 
the coast; mountains there are in plenty; 
Southeast Alaska is covered with them, but 
they are scattered about in absolute irregu- 
larity; generally increasing in hight toward 
the east, but nowhere simulating a “ range” 
even approximately like that shown on Van- 
couver’s chart. This being the case, it is 
contended that it is necessary to fall back 
upon the alternative definition of the line in 
which the intent of the language of the 
treaty is clearly that Russia should be pos- 
sessed of a strip ten marine leagues (about 
thirty-five miles) in width, counting from 
the “winding of the coast.” The line 
claimed by us is drawn upon this assump- 
tion. Mountains being extremely numerous 
all over this strip of territory, the English 
have no difficulty in drawing their line from 
peak to peak so that it shall practically fol- 
low the water’s edge, and this, they claim, 
is following “the summit of the mountains 
situated parallel to the coast.” 

Of course there is much involved in this 
controversy besides the mere question of 
square miles of territory. The really serious 
object of Great Britain is to secure one or 
more seaports and access to the interior 
without coming under American jurisdiction, 
which means the breaking of the contin- 
uity of our coast line so that instead of con- 
trolling, practically, the entire western coast, 
except that part from Cape Flattery to 54° 
40’ north latitude, which we gave up to 
her in 1846, our jurisdiction as far as Mt. St. 
Flias will be over a series of disconnected 
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fragments. It wil! be seen from the above 
brief statement of the case that, considering 
the literal interpretation of the treaty as it 
stands, the affair is one of much perplexity, 
and that it is by no means one-sided. The 
phrase, “ following the summit of the moun- 
tains situated parallel to the coast,” is, it 
must be confessed, of uncertain meaning. 
It does not say the range of mountains par- 
allelto the coast. If it did the meaning would 
be clear, but on the other hand it may be 
fairly claimed that range is implied; other- 
wise there is the manifestly absurd assump- 
tion that mountains, or a mountain, may be 
situated parallel to the coast. 

In the face of this ambiguity we may fall 
back upon a generally accepted principle in 
boundary disputes that continuous occupa- 
tion of territory or undisputed recognition of 
a line shall have a determining effect. It 
cannot be denied that up to a comparatively 
recent date, about 1887, the line was drawn 
upon English maps essentially as upon those 
of Russia, or upon our own, and there is 
much evidence to show that this line was 
what was meant in the treaty. Before 
Alaska came into our possession there was a 
strong feeling among Canadians that this 
strip, now known as Southeast Alaska, 
ought to belong to Great Britain, but it was 
not held that it was hers in virtue of the 
treaty. In illustration of this I will make a 
few quotations from a prominent Canadian 
newspaper printed in 1863, shortly after the 
finding of gold in the sands of the Stikine 
River, a discovery which was thought at the 
time to be of much jmportance: 

“Itis certainly not acceptable . . . that 
the business of such a highway should reach 
the interior through a Russian door of thirty 
miles of coast. It is clearly undesira- 
ble that the strip three hundred miles long 
and thirty miles wide, which is only used by 
the Russians for the collection of furs and 
walrus teeth, shall forever control the en- 
trance to our very extensive northern terri- 
tory. . . . The strip of land which 
stretches along from Portland Canal to Mt. 
St. Elias with a breadth of thirty miles and 
which, according to the treaty of 1825, forms 
a part of Russian America, must eventually 
become the property of Great Britain.” 

It is important to note in these extracts, 
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and many others similar in strain could be 
quoted, the admission of practically every- 
thing now claimed by us—the Portland Ca- 
nal, the thirty miles width, and the fact that 
the treaty of 1825 made this the property of 
Russia. 

Naturally the thing for the United States 
to do was to stand by this interpretation, so 
long accepted by the English, and to declare 
that the territory was ours. We shall be 


‘compelled, however, to allow. the matter to 


go into arbitration. If arbitration means a 
decision in accord with the principles of 
justice and equity, we ought to welcome 
such a determination of the case. But in 
modern diplomacy arbitration means com- 
promise, and we may as well resign our- 
selves to the cutting in two of our Alaskan 
domain and the rupture of the continuity of 
our coast line. We are driven to arbitration 
by our own act of a few years ago when we 
“thrust ourselves into a controversy over a 
boundary line on another continent, in which 
we can have no interest except, perhaps, 
that which grows out of a very foggy and 
uncertain sentiment.” This result was dis- 
tinctly foreseen more than three years ago, 
and predicted in an article printed in the 
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Atlantic Monthly for April, 1896, the closing 
paragraph of which is as follows: 

“The truth is that Great Britain is meet- 
ing our own wishes in this matter with al- 
most indecent haste, because the arbitration 
of the Alaska boundary line, by which she 
hopes and expects to acquire an open sea 
coast for her great northwestern territories, 
and to weaken us by breaking our exclusive 
jurisdiction north of 54° 40’, is enor- 
mously more important to her than anything 
she is likely to gain or lose in South America. 
Having driven her to accept arbitration in 
this case it will be impossible for us to re- 
fuse it in Alaska, and we shall find ourselves 
again badly worsted by the diplomatic skill 
of a people who, as individuals, have devel- 
oped intellectual activity, manliness, cour- 
age, unselfish devotion to duty, and general 
nobility of character elsewhere unequaled 
in the world’s history, but whose diplomatic 
policy as a nation is and long has been char- 
acterized by aggressiveness, greed, absolute 
indifference to the rights of others, and a 
splendid facility in ignoring every principle 
of justice or international law whenever 
commercial interests are at stake.” 


Worcester, Mass. 


II.—_THE HABITUAL CRIMINAL. 
By Josiah Flynt. 


N appearance and manner the professional 
| offender has not changed much in the 
last decade. I knew him first over ten 
years ago when, making my earliest studies 
of tramp life, I saw him again five years 
4go while on a short trip in Hoboland, and 
We have met recently on the railroads; and 
he looks just about as he did when we first 
got acquainted. 

Ordinarily he would not be noticed in 
mixed company by others than those ac- 
customed to his ways. He is not like the 
tramp whom practically any one can pick 
out in a crowd. He dresses well, can often 
carry himself after the manner of a gentle- 
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man, and generally has a snug sum of 
money in his pockets. It is his face, voice 
and habits of companionship that mark him 
for what he is. Not that there is that in his © 
countenance which Lombroso would have 
us believe signifies that he is a degenerate, 
congenitally deformed or insane, but rather 
that the life he leads gives him a look which 
the experienced observer knows as the 
“mug of a crook.” He can no more change 
this look after reaching manhood than can 
a genuinely honest man, who has never been 
in prison, acquire it. J had learned to know 
it, and had become practiced in discov- 
ering it long before I became a policeman. 
It took me years to reach the stage when in 
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merely looking hurriedly at a criminal some- 
thing instinctively pronounced him to be a 
thief, but- such a time certainly comes to 
him who sojourns much in criminal en- 
vironment. There are, of course, certain 
special features and wrinkles that one looks 
for, and that help in the general sum- 
ming up, but after a while these are not 
thought of in judging a man, at least not 
consciously, and the observer bases his 
opinion on instinctive feeling. Given the 
stylish clothes to which I have referred, a 
hard face, suspicious eyes which seem to 
take in everything, a loitering walk, a pe- 
culiar guttural cough given by way of sig- 
nal, and called the thief’s cough, and a 
habit of lingering about places where a 
“sporty” constituency is usually to be 
found, and there is pretty conclusive evi- 
dence that a professional thief is in view. 
All of this evidence is not always at hand; 
sometimes there is only the cough to go by, 
but the circumstances being suspicious any 
one of them is sufficient to make an expert 
observer look quickly and prick up his ears. 

In New York City, for instance, there are 
streets in which professional thieves can 
be met by the dozen, if one understands 
how to identify them, and it is only neces- 
sary to pass a few words and they can be 
drawn into conversation.‘ Some are dressed 
better than others—there are a great many 
ups and downs in the profession—and some 
look less typical than the more experienced 
men—it takes time for the life to leave its 
traces—but there they stand, the young and 
old, the clever and the stupid, for any one 
who knows how to scrape acquaintance with 
them. They are the most difficult people in 
the world to learn to know well until one 
has mastered their free masonry, and then 
they are but little more fearful of approach 
than is the tramp. 

I devote a special chapter to their class 
because I believe that they are the least 
understood of all offenders, and also, as I 
stated above, because I consider them the 
real crux of the problem of crime in this 
country. The petty offender is comparative- 
ly easy to discourage, the backwoods crim- 
inal will disappear as our country develops, 
the born criminal, the man who says that 
he cannot help committing crimes, can be 
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shut up indefinitely, but the professional 
criminal seems to baftie the criminologist 
as well as the penologist, and he probably 
does more financial damage to the commu- 
nity than all the others put together. He is 
the man that we must apprehend and pun- 
ish before crime in the United States will 
fail to be attractive, and at the present mo- 
ment it is its attractiveness which helps to 
make our criminal statistics so alarming. 

I. have placed him third in numerical 
strength in my general classification, and 
I believe this to be a correct estimate of 
the number of those who really make their 
living by professional thieving, but it is 
thought by many, who do not discriminate 
in this particular, that he leads in the gen- 
eral criminal population. If those are to 
be included who would like to succeed as 
professional thieves and fail, and drop 
down sooner or later into the occasional 
criminal’s class, the position I have given 
the so-called successful ‘“ professional” 
would have to be changed; but it has seemed 
best to confine the class to those who are 
rated successful, and on this basis I doubt 
whether an actual census taking, if it were 
possible, would prove them to be more nu- 
merous than I have indicated. Seeing and 
hearing so much of them on my. travels I 
made every effort to secure trustworthy 
statistics in regard to their number, and as 
the bulk of them are known to the police, it 
seemed reasonable to suppose that, if I 
passed round enough among different police 
organizations, I ought to get satisfactory 
figures, but the fact of the matter is that the 
police themselves can only make guesses 
concerning the general situation, and I am 
unable to do any better. 

When putting queries concerning the num- 
ber of the offenders in question, my in- 
formants wanted me to differentiate and 
ask them about particular kinds of profes- 
sionals before they would reply. One very 
well informed detective, for instance, said: 
“Do you mean the whole push, or just the 
A No. 1 guns ? If you mean the push, why 
you’re safe in saying that there are 100,000 
in the whole country, but the most of ’em 
are a pretty poor lot. If you mean the real- 
ly good people, 10,000 will take ’em all in.” 

The cities which were reported to have 
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turned out the greatest number were New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
purg, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis and San Francisco. Chi- 
cago was given the palm for being, at the 
present moment, the main stronghold of hab- 
itual criminals. Nearly every photograph I 
saw of a young offender was said to repre- 
sent one of Chicago’s hopefuls, and the pic- 
tures of the old men were generally de- 
scribed as the likenesses of New York City 
“talent.” Chicago’s lead in the number of 
“ professionals ’”’ was explained by one man 
on the ground that it is a Mecca “for 
young fellows who have got into some 
scrape in the East. They go to Chicago, 
get in with' the push, and then start out on 
the road. The older men train them.” 

A question that I was continually putting 
to myself when meeting the professional 
was: “ What made him choose such @ ¢ca- 
reer ? He is intelligent, agreeable to talk 
to, pleasant as a traveling companion, and 
among his kind a fairly good fellow, and 
why did he not put these abilities to a bet- 
ter use?” Lombroso, and others of his 
school, answer this question for me by say- 
ing that the man is following his “ bent,” 
that he takes to crime as easily and readily 
as other people take to industry and hon- 
esty. I have never been able to accept this 
explanation. There is no doubt that there 
are some offenders who come under Lom- 
broso’s classification; but, in my opinion, 
the professional thief in the United States 
is not one of them. To watch his devel- 
opment one must make his acquaintance 
while he is still living at home, as a boy, in 
some city “slum.” He does not always 
come from a “slum,” but, as a rule, this is 
Where he begins his criminal career. In 
every quarter of this character there is a 
criminal atmosphere. The criminologists 
have not given this fact sufficient promi- 
nence in their writings. They make some 
mention of it, but it is seldom accorded its 
true significance in their books. The best 
born lad in the land can go wrong if forced 
to live in this corrupt environment. Not 
that he is necessarily taught to commit 
crimes, or urged to, altho this sometimes 
happens; they become spontaneous actions 
ou his part. The very air he breathes fre- 
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quently incites him to criminal deeds, and 
practice makes him skillful and expert. In 
another environment, in nine cases out of 
ten, he could be trained to take an interest 
in upright living; in this one he follows the 
lines of least resistance and becomes a thief. 

The resolution to be a “ professional” is 
made comparatively late. Until well on into 
his teens, and sometimes into his twenties, 
he nierely drifts, stealing when he can, and 
managing otherwise when he can’t. Finally 
he is arrested and sent to prison. Here there 
is the same criminal atmosphere, only more 
of it. Go where he will in his world, he can- 
not escape it. In limbo he forms acquaint- 
ances and makes contracts against the day 
when he will be free again. He is event- 
ually turned loose. What is he to do? The 
“job,” of course, that he has talked about 
with a “pal” in the “stir” (penitentiary). 
They do it, and get away with two or three 
thousands. This decides him. He knows of 
more “deals,” and so do his cronies, and 
they agree to undertake them and divide 
the plunder. They realize perfectly the 
risks they are taking, but they have been 
“in hawk ” once, and it is not so unbearable 
as they had imagined; besides there is a 
fascination about taking chances, particu- 
larly in crime. So it goes on for years, and 
finally the young man has a “ record;” he is 
recognized among his fellows and in police 
circles as a clever thief; he has arrived at 
distinction. 

Only one who has been in the criminal 
world can realize how easy it is for a boy 
to develop on these lines. He who studies 
prison specimens only and neglects to make 
their acquaintance while they are still 
young and unhardened naturally comes to 
look upon them as weird and uncanny 
creatures to be accounted for only on the 
ground that they are freaks of nature, but 
they are reaily the result of man’s own so- 
cial system. If there were no “slums” in 
this country, no criminal atmosphere, there 
would be comparatively few professional 
thieves. The trouble at present is that when 
once a boy gets into this atmosphere, once 
learns to enjoy criminal companionship and 
practice, he is as unhappy without them as 
is the cigarette fiend without his cigarette. 
Violent measures are necessary to effect any 
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change in him, and there comes a time 
when nothing avails. 

The foregoing analysis is founded on a 
long and intimate experience with people 
who come out of “slums,” and who event- 
ually drift into the tramp’s and criminal’s 
world. I may also say that it is practically 
what a number of men have said to me by 
way of explanation of their own criminal 
careers. Whether right or wrong, however, 
it is an indisputable fact, which professional 
thieves who have been in Burope and other 
parts of the world do not hesitate to admit, 
that the United States leads among civilized 
countries in the number of habitual of- 
fenders to the thousand inhabitants, in the 
boldness of these offenders, and in criminal 
connivance with them on the part of those 
whose official duty it is to apprehend them. 
As in trade and commerce, so also in crime; 
the criminal goes where the chances are best, 
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and if they were better in Europe than on 
this side of the Atlantic he would not de- 
lay long in crossing the water. The fact is, 
however, that he seldom undertakes the 
journey, and when the attractions of a job 
on “the other side” are so great that he 
cannot resist them he leaves the United 
States with considerable uncertainty as to 
the date of his return, for he knows that if 
he is caught he is almost sure to suffer im- 
prisonment. This brings me to the story of 
how he is dealt with by our police authori- 


‘ties. But before relating it I desire to make 


plain the profits of his profession, and by 
way of illustration I have selected the pick- 
pocket. I saw more of this offender during 
my recent travels than of any- other special- 
ist in crime, and it was possible for me to 
learn with considerable minuteness what his 
winnings are. 


New York Ciry. 


The Inauguration at Yale. 
By the Rev. Kinsley Twining, D.D., Litt. D. 


HE inauguration of President Hadley 

T on Wednesday last at New Haven 

was the culminating event in a series 

of ‘presidential inaugurations in the New 

England colleges which were crowded into 
the same month. 

It was characterized by an immense en- 
thusiasm, as events at Yale are apt to be, 
and was marked with some uncommon fea- 
tures which are not unlikely to make it sig- 
nificant in the history of American colleges. 

The students of all the classes and all the 
departments rose to the occasion, and poured 
themselves out not only in a brilliant il- 
lumination of the academic campus and 
buildings, but in a torchlight procession 
which, as it pranced out of the great Phelps 
gate and rolled along around the old his- 
toric “green” in waves of light, made an 
impression of splendor, beauty and com- 
plete organization which is rarely witnessed. 
The university put itself into its historic con- 
nection with the State: The Governor was 
there with his staff, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and the judges of the Supreme Court. 


The whole civil machinery of the State was 
represented. The old time jealousies be- 
tween the town and gown were laid aside. 
The municipality of New Haven came out 
strong with a worthy group to represent it, 
while the university gathered around it of 
its sons, daughters and brothers, from the 
great republic of learning and letters all over 
the world, a _ splendid assembly which 
marched in procession into the Battell 
chapel in all the dignity of academic robes, 
and for their first act joined in singing to 
the music of “ York Tune” the first four 
verses of the Sternhold and Hopkins ver- 
sion of Psalm LXV, which has been made 
historic at Yale since its use at the open- 
ing of the college in New Haven in 1718: 
“Thy praise alone, O Lord, doth reign,” 
which with Stedman’s noble ode 
“Hark! through the archways old,” 


is likely to remain a permanent element in 
all these great gatherings of the alumni at 
Yale. 


There was probably not one person in the 
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great and distinguished audience thus as- 
sisting at the inauguration who was not 
more or less burdened or inspired by the im- 
pression that something new was beginning 
in the history of American colleges. 

Exactly what that new beginning was it 
was not so easy to explain. Certainly it 
was not the bare fact that the new pres- 
ident was a layman; so also had been Theo- 
dore Woolsey at his election, and it was well 
known that Hadley was going into office 
with all the guarantees of Christian charac- 
ter, and that no man in the academic fac- 
ulty had made himself more felt in the re- 
ligious life of the college in Dwight Hall. 
Tue feeling to which we refer reached far 
beyond this narrow point, and tho needing 
a voice to formulate and express it, had 
definiteness enough, not only to draw together 
a very large and brilliant assembly, but to 
fill them with a great store of expectation 
which was ready to burst into enthusiasm 
the moment they heard their own thoughts 
and aspirations for the university expressed 
in clear, strong and almost burning words 
by the young President. The great majority 
of those present in Battell Chapel last 
Wednesday assembled with a well-defined 
expectation that some new step was to be 
taken that would count for much in the his- 
tory of the university. Had they learned 
that the new beginning meant nothing more 
than expansion on the old lines they would 
have gone -home with a great and bitter 
sense of disappointment. 

There has been a great deal of such ex- 
pansion under President Dwight, and his 
administration deserves high praise for what 
it has accomplished in this direction. But 
to those who looked deeper into the inner life 
and work of the university all this expan- 
sion only served to make the real problem 
more acute and to bring out with ever grow- 
ing distinctness the need of a very thorough 
and radical scheme of co-ordination and re- 
construction which should be carried right 
through the university and operate with 
more or less effect on all its departments. 

The feeling that the time and the man for 
this had come was probably the strongest 
impression which the great convocation 
carried with them into Battell Chapel. 
What stirred their enthusiasm and drew 
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them out ina mighty chorus of response was 
their recognition, in the new President’s ad- 
dress and manner of delivery, of the “ po- 
tency” as well as the “ promise” of a re- 
construction and co-ordination which had 
been too long delayed. 

Yet President Hadley’s inaugural was a 
singularly conservative address. There was 
hardly a word of criticism in it. He planted 
himself proudly and with a loyalty as hearty 
as it was grand on the history of Yale. He ~ 
had nothing but praise for his predecessors 
in oftice. He speke out for the time-hon- 
ored usages and traditions of the university © 
with their combination of liberty and priv- 
ilege, custom and individualism. He de- 
clared it was not inconsistent with the spirit 
of progress to value them highly; that even 
when rooted in prejudice they supplied a 
bond which held the student-world together, 
and that often when they seemed artificial 
and meaningless the university should be 
careful how it let them go, or “cast away 
the coat of prejudice and left nothing but 
naked reason.” 

What the new President might say was 
beforehand the great center of interest. 
What he did say we should describe as a 
state paper of university readjustment and 
adaptation to the present conditions and re- — 
quirements in this country. The problem at 
Yale has its own special features of diffi- 
culty, which happily do not exist in the same 
forms or in the same degree in the other 
American colleges and universities. Still 
this inaugural is broad enough for a sort of 
catholic usefulness in them all. President 
Hadley does not hesitate to say that Yale’s 
problems are not peculiar to her. He goes 
to work in a-tremendously business-like way 
and pushes straight on from point to 
point, until he comes to the great central 
problem which ail the colleges and univer- 
sities have to face. In working through to 
this point he runs on the great problem of 
recitations versus lectures, as to which he 
makes the frank avowal that while he never 
“met a good teacher who really approved 
the lecture system and did not prefer small 
classes to large ones,’”’ the real point is that 
there are not first-class men enough in the 
country to teach all who wish to study in 
small classes, so that the choice lies between 
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lectures to large classes by the few first- 
class men who can be had, and recitations in 
Small classes to fourth-class men. 

4; Zhe central problem about which all others 
pgpoup,, themselves we have never heard 
stated so well: ‘How shall we make our 
educational system meet the world’s demands 
.£9y progress on the intellectual side, without 
j/endangering the growth of that which has 
;proyed most valuable on the moral side?” 
,Qne. of the most gratifying points in the 
»whole address is the assertion that it is the 
datter part or the moral side of this alterna- 
,tiye, which demands the most immediate at- 
tention, not indeed as being the more impor- 
tant; for when two things are indispensable 
,jthere can be no more or less in the compari- 
«$9n ,\between them, but because while the 


competition between teachers may be trusted = 


sto keep the instruction up on the intellectual 
side, nothing but the action of the university 
as a whole can “ prevent the sacrifice of the 
moral interest of the whole commonwealth.” 

This is a very weighty proposition and in- 
troduces a problem which holds in it pretty 
much all there is of real difficulty in college 
administration. President Hadley has no 
short method for dealing with it, but makes 
four suggestions. He does not believe in the 
scheme of keeping boys longer in the sec- 
ondary schools, and only admitting them to 
college at an age when their moral discipline 
muy be said to be so far complete that they 
ean be trusted to work out the problem for 
themselves. This is the French and German 

. method and does not work well. A young 
man’s character is not so far formed at 
twenty that the passage from the prepara- 
tory school to college or university will not 
expose him to moral attacks for which he 
is unprepared. President Hadley discusses 
this point very fully, and with reason, as one 
of the presidents who sat by him had es- 
poused the contrary opinion and defended it 
with his pen. 

The second suggestion brings up the per- 
plexing question of college expenses, which, 
like everything else, is treated with a very 
uncommon degree of common sense and hits 
the line between needless alarm and serious 
danger. The most important note struck 
under this head is the warning against pau- 
perizing the student by the system of bene- 
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ficiary aid. On this perplexing question of 
beneficiary aid the new president’s warning 
against the pauperizing effect of injudicious 
assistance is but the half of his suggestion 
and perhaps the less important. The other 
half is his emphatic demand that ampler and 
readier opportunities be provided for stu- 
dents of this class to earn the means of pay- 
ing their way as they go. We judge there is 
some occasion for this suggestion, as we un- 
derstand the student service in the college 
commons has been abolished. 

.The problems connected with the student 
life outside of the class room led the presi- 
dent to speak on the one hand of religion and 
on the other of athletics. Yale, he says, is, 
has been and is to be, a Christian college. 
“All her institutions show this throughout 


‘their structure. This was the dominant pur- 


pose in Yale’s foundation, and the work and 
thought of the children have conformed to 
the wish of the fathers.” As to compulsory 
attendance on divine service, he takes no 
positive opinion, tho his own conviction as 
to the wisdom of maintaining it on the pres- 
ent basis is well known, as well as the over- 
whelming preponderance of student opinion 
in the same direction. 

Perhaps the most important note of all 
struck in this inaugural is that which relates 
to the systematizing and co-ordination of the 
inner work of the university in all its de- 
partments and’ through all its courses. 
The economics of the subject have attracted 
the President’s attention and are presented 
in words which are both wise and forcible. 
He does not wish to see the departments 
pulling apart. He wishes to bring it to pass 
that what is offered in one department shall 
be open to students in any other, and that 
every student shall have the run of the whole 
university. He proposes measures to bring 
the departments together for discussion and 
to achieve reform by unconstrained discus- 
sion and intelligent negotiation. As an ex- 
ample of what he means he cites the so-called 
elective system of the academic department, 
“where the elective system is no system at 
all, but the result of a competition between 
the advocates of different lines of instruction 
—a thing which all unite in the desire to re- 
form.” 

It is an omen of good promise in all this 
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that each department is held up to its respon-* 


sibility for itself. The new president car- 
ries this point so far that he has declined to 
preside in the several faculties, leaving that 
function to the dean in each case and taking 
his new seat with the faculty. A minor indi- 
cation of the same tendency is that in the 
choice of site for the new centennial alumni 
building ground has been prepared which 
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will connect the widely disjoined academic 
campus with the Sheffield School, and the ar- 
chitects who have been invited to offer plans 
have been notified that the award will be 
given not only on merit of the design as a 
separate building, but on its possible co-ordi- 
nation with the now disjoineu university 
groups and the plans suggested for such co- 
ordination. 

New Haven, Conn. 


the Consular Service. 


By Gaillard Hunt. 


HOSE who desire a reform in our Con- 
7 sular Service must realize in the be- 
ginning that the existing method of 
appointing consuls is a system developed 
and strengthened by many years of growth 
and superior in power to any one man or 
set of men. It is idle, therefore, to expect 
a permanent change for the better to ema- 
nate from the executive agency which has 
always practiced the system. It has grown 
to its present proportions because there has 
been no law to check it. 

I’'rom the standpoint of the Federal civil 
service, the most beneficent measure of our 
day has been the civil service law. Not only 
did it take the offices which it affected from 
the hands of a favored class of politicians, 
who had always regarded them as their per- 
sonal property to give away to their hench- 
men and friends, and throw them into open 
competition among the people, but it raised 
the service to a level of respectability which 
it had never occupied before, and increased 
its efficiency to an almost incalculable extent. 
But this measure has not had a beneficial 
influence upon the offices which it does not 
affect, for the reason that it has concen- 
trated upon them the pressure for political 
appointments which was formerly more 
widely spread. This pressure is now most 
noticeable in the applications for appoint- 
ments in the consular service, which were 
always numerous enough, and have of late 
years increased beyond all precedent. 

The Government employs few public serv- 
ants whose duties are more important than 
those of its consuls abroad. Not only must 


they habitually guard American interests of 
trade and commerce, but often of liberty and 
life as well, and in some countries they sit 
as judges over all Americans accused of 
violation of law, and have the power of 
judges—can: imprison, fine and even hang 
a man whom they decide te be guilty. It is 
hardly necessary to say that a good consul 
must be a man of character, experience, 
knowledge and responsibility, and that. he 
cannot be expected to attain thorough ef- 
ficiency unless he has had the benefit of 
training in his duties. Every four years the 
Department of State at Washington begins 
the training of consuls. It has little or no 
voice in the selection of the men whom it is 
to teach—that is attended to by gentlemen 
outside of the service who may, or may not, 
know or care anything about its exigencies. 
Taking such material as it is furnished with, 
the Department attempts to build up, as 
best it can, a service which, in the course of 
three or four years, begins to become fairly 
satisfactory. But when the period of an ad- 
ministration has been reached, and a new 
set of appointing officers has come into 
power, the usual system is put into opera- 
tion again, and the whole edifice which is 
approaching completion is ruthlessly razed 
to the ground. There is a clean sweep, some- 
times rapid and the more demoralizing, on 
that account, sometimes gradual and less 
disturbing, but producing the same result. 
It is hardly too much to say that a consular 
service consisting of a trained body of men 
is a thing which has thus far hardly ever 
had an existence in the United States, 
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During the past five years earnest efforts: 


to remedy this condition of affairs have 
been made. Their first tangible shape was 
the bill introduced in the Senate by Mr. Mor- 
gan during the Cleveland administration. It 
was written by Mr. Francois S. Jones, then 
of the State Department, and now Secretary 
of Legation at Buenos Ayres. Except that 
it included in the scheme of reorganization 
the diplomatic service, which ought to be 
treated separately and on a different princi- 
ple from the consular service, it was cor- 
rect in its fundamental. provisions, altho it 
was crudely drawn. Mr. Morgan subse- 
quently reintroduced the bill in an amended 
form. It was followed by a better bill from 
Mr. Lodge, still including, however, the dip- 
lomatic service. In the House several sim- 
ilar bills were offered, and the diplomatic 
service was eliminated from the scheme. The 
last bill was drawn by Mr. Adams, of Penn- 
sylvania, formerly Minister to Brazil, and 
reported favorably by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, but it never came to a vote. 
A concerted effort to secure its considera- 
tion was, however, made, and the agitation 
in favor of the reform is being systematical]- 
ly pursued by those whose interest in its 
success is most vital. When the next Con- 
gress meets, a new bill, more perfect in its 
details than any that has thus far been 
framed, will be submitted ‘to Congress and 
vigorously pushed to a vote. The movement 
in behalf of the reform does not come from 
the politicians, for they are naturally op- 
posed to a measure which will rob them of 
their power, nor from the so-called profes- 
sional reformers, who are the friends of 
neither political party, and consequently 
have little influence with either, but from 
the commercial and trade organizations of 
the country who have an actual practical 
interest in bettering the service, and who 
have become alive to the fact that our ex- 
panding foreign trade cannot be adequately 
increased and protected as long as a system 
is maintained which removes experienced, 
useful men from office to make room for 
men who are inexperienced and for a time 
at least useless. All the principal Chambers 
of Commerce and many of the Boards of 
Trade in the country have memorialized Con- 
gress in favor of the reform. Leading the 
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movement has been the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, headed by its President, Harry 
A. Garfield, and delegations from that or- 
ganization and from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York and other similar organ- 
izations visited Washington last winter to 
urge consideration of the measure. There 
will be co-operative and concerted action 
when the new Congress meets. 

A few words will suffice to outline the 

principles upon which it is generally agreed 
that a new service shall be based. 
_ First. Appointments shall be made only 
after the applicants’ fitness has been ascer- 
tained, and to the lower grades of the serv- 
ice. 

Second. Appointments shall be made to 
grades and not to specific places. A consul’s 
station should depend upon the exigencies 
of the service, and should not necessarily be 
permanent. Good consuls for undesirable 
stations may thus be obtained, a _ thing 
which is now well nigh impossible. In Cen- 
tral and South America, for example, the sal- 


aries paid are small, and the climatic and so- ' 


cial conditions are extremely disagreeable. 
Yet here there is frequently need for con- 
sular ability of a high order. Governments 
are unstable, contracts and obligations are 
uncertain, American interests and even lives 
are often in danger, and 4 consul may be 
called upon to assume grave responsibility 
at a moment’s notice. Good men for these 
posts can only be secured when their service 
may be rewarded by transfer to more agree- 
able stations. 

Third. Removals shall not be made by 
caprice or for other than specified cause. To 
put a check upon appointments only or upon 
removals only is to leave at either end a 
loophole for evasion of the spirit ‘of the re- 
form. By crowding one man in another may 
be crowded out. 

These are the salient features of a reform 
which has everything to commend it, not 
only to those who are interested in it be- 
cause they are engaged in foreign trade, but 
to all citizens who believe that public offices 
belong to the people who pay the salaries 
and not to the favored few politicians who 
now appropriate them unto their own uses 
and benefits. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, D, C, 
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‘Vie South African War. 


By An American Resident in Johannesburg. 


T means war—the reply of the Transvaal 
| Government published to-day, in answer 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s dispatch of Septem- 
ber 15th. The substance of the reply was 
correctly given in a local paper on Septem- 
‘per 15th, and the Government paper pub- 
lished in this city stated the next day that 
war was inevitable uniess Mr. Chamberlain 
receded from his position. It seems pretty 
clear that both parties have thought the other 
side was bluffing all the time, and that both 
were mistaken. 

So this is the goal we have reached after 
these three and one-half months, since Sir 
Alfred Milner and President Kruger went 
into conference at Bloemfontein on the 31st 
of last May. After these weary eks of 
waiting, of alternate hope and despondency, 
the certainty of war, horrid war, comes even 
to those of us who have hoped and prayed 
that it might be averted as a relief. There 
will be a settlement, a permanent settiement 
for the unrest that has prevailed during the 
past few years. Probably no other perma- 
nent settlement is possible, human nature, 
Boer and English, being what it is. 

Many will be asking what is the real cause 
of war in South Africa? I do not write for 
those who beat the tom-toms for ‘either 
side. The whole of justice will not be found 
with either party alone. (On the Boer side 
there is a very real fear that the English 
want the country, and that no matter what 
concessions they may make they will be fol- 
lowed by ever increasing demands,’ They 
think that the granting of the franchise to 
the Uitlanders will really endanger their in- 
dependence. Many of your readers will 
agree with the Boers in this opinion. They 
reason that if the Uitlanders outnumber the 
Boers as two to one, of course the Boers will 
be swamped and their country voted away. 
I am satisfied that this opinion, as plausible 
as it seems, is mistaken. It overlooks the 
fact that the number of representatives for 
the Uitlanders in the Raad would not at the 


outside be more than one-third of the whole. 
It goes on the supposition that the large ma- 
jority of the Uitlanders would take the fran- 
chise, which is exceedingly doubtful. And 
lastly it must be remembered that the Uit- 
landers are not of one nationality; that altho 
the English are in the majority among them, 
yet even among the English there is no real 
desire to overthrow the Republic. The Uit- 
landers are only united against the present 
corrupt Government. When clean govern- 
ment is secured the Uitlanders who take the 
franchise would most certainly be divided 
according as their different nationalities and 
interests moved them. 

On the English side, or more properly the 
Imperial side, the question is at bottom one 
of her paramount position in South Africa. 
This Republic, not because it is a Republic 
(for no such difficulty has presented itself in 
the adjoining Free State)—this Republic has 
been and is a center of unrest and the active 
source of disaffection among Her Majesty’s 
Dutch subjects in South Africa. The Imperial 
Government must assert itself or see its 
power in South Africa wane and disappear. 

An interesting question in case of war is, 
what will be the position of the Dutch in the 
Free State, and in the British colonies of 
Natal and the Cape Colony? It seems at the 
present writing almost certain that the Free 
State will throw in her lot with the Trans- 
vaal, and this in spite of the strong opposi- 
tion of many Free State Burghers. The 
Dutch in Natal are comparatively few, and 
while their sympathies will doubtless be with 
their kindred, they may be ignored as an im- 
portant factor in the strife. Not so the 
Dutch in the Cape Colony. Numerically they 
exceed the English. Their sympathies will © 
be strongly with the Transvaal. Doubtless 
many individuals will join the Dutch here. 
So much may be confidently predicted. But 
will they rise and rebel against British rule? 
I think there is great danger under certain 
circumstances that they will, or at any rate 
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that some sections of the Cape will do so. If 
the British gain a decisive battle at the start, 
the Cape Boers will consider discretion the 
better part of valor and keep quiet. If on 
the other hand the Transvaal Boers gain a 
decisive victory at the first, they may count 
on large additions: to their forces, both from 
the Dutch and from other nationalities, and 
a rising of some of the Cape Dutch. 

The present British force in South Africa 
is perhaps 12,000, possibly 15,000 men. The 
force which the Transvaal and Free State 
together could put into the field is variously 
estimated at from 20,000 to 50,000. The 
truth doubtless lies between the two figures. 
These Burgher forces have had no drill, ex- 
cept in shooting; but they are well armed 
with the latest weapon with smokeless pow- 
der and may be relied upon to give the 
English a tough fight. They may also con- 
fidently depend on the English making the 
usual mistake of underrating their opponents 
and overrating themselves, a mistake which 
in the present case will cost them especially 
dear. The Boers are confident of victory, 
and I am quite prepared to see them win 
the first battles. After that they depend on 
the peace party in England, on foreign inter- 
ference, and on a general rising of the Dutch 
throughout South Africa. 
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What will be the position of non-com- 
batants who remain in the Transvaal? The 
American Consul tells me that he apprehends 
no danger to those who remain quietly in 
their homes. The Burghermaster of Johan- 
nesburg (corresponding to the Mayor of 
American cities, except‘that in this case he 
is appointed by the Government) assures 
me that we shall be allowed to remain in our 
houses and will be protected. There is evi- 
dently much unnecessary alarm, arising prob- 
ably from enterprising American newspapers 
dishing up some sensational stories as to 
what the Boers will do in case of war. One 
good lady sent a cable from America to her 
husband here in Johannesburg, saying, “ Es- 
cape.” The poor lady had better saved her 
money. 'There was no danger from which to 
escape, and if there were her husband might 
be trusted to escape it without waiting for 
advice from his wife ten thousand miles 
away. The most serious danger to be appre 
hended here in Johannesburg in case war is 
prolonged will be the scarcity of food, and 
possibly sickness arising from unsanitary 
conditions. Preparations have been made, 
however, by the town authorities to carry on 
the sanitary operations as usudl, and many 
are laying in supplies of food. 

JoHANNESBURG, SouTH AFRICA, 


The Negro Child. 


By Mrs. L. 


negro woman, made the assertion 

in a Northern paper that at least two- 
thirds of negro women are virtuous. The 
child discussed in this article is the offspring 
of the other third. And it is astonishing 
what a large per cent. of the negro chil- 
dren of the South claim their mothers from 
this fraction. They are numerous enough 
to make an important class, and their future 
is one-third of the future of the negro race. 
To caricature this child is easy, and it will 
not be difficult to theorize concerning him, 
but to dispose of him and the effect of his 
existence upon the civilization of his race 


gerne a woman, presumably a 


H. Harris. 


is one of the gravést problems that confronts 
the nation. 

From the picturesque standpoint he is 4 
little paunchy black fellow, belonging as 
essentially to the sunshine as fireflies belong 
to evening. He has science enough of his 
own, yet psychology is hardly applicable to 
him; for it is only after he has passed the 
tadpole stage of childhood that he acquires 
a religious significance and becomes a bul- 
den upon philanthropy’s conscience. He is 
a little primeval Adam seeking any God and 
abiding with none. He moves erratically be- 
cause in the beginning of life law did not 
fix his orbit; but he achieves happiness in 
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spite of the darkest fate and beneath hard- 
est conditions. In his black woodland eyes 
there are no foreboding depths of an anx- 
ious future, as is often evident in the sad, 
conscious eyes of white children. He is 
free because civilization takes no account of 
him, because he is born beyond the ban of 
its laws and because the educational 
schemes of philanthropists do not reach 
down to him. ' 

Since Topsy first appeared in literature 
we have been content with only artistic im- 
pressions of this little ragged, black, sun- 
begotten bastard of the South. But this. is 
not enough; he is significant and deserves 
more consideration than a good natured 
smile. To be born without a legitimate 
father is to be illogical and out of the nat- 
ural order of things. This begets in the 
child’s mind a consciousness of irresponsi- 
bility. This consciousness becomes the cor- 
ner-stone of his liberty. It is the dunghill 
upon which is built. his little shack of im- 
moralities, around which grow his ideas of 
God and law and religion. There are men 
who will be men in spite of all dishonor, and 
there are such men in society to-day; but, 
as a rule, it takes a man to make a man, and 
it is a damning thing for a man child to be 
born with the consciousness that there is 
no father man to whom he may appeal in 
his inexperience, upon whom he may rely 
in his young helplessness, to know there is 
no name’s honor for which he is responsible. 
Beneath this little fellow’s abandon lies the 
deepest tragedy, the saddest misfortune 
that can befall a human life. 

But however poor, or fatherless or dishon- 
ored a child may be born, there is always 
a heritage awaiting him. It is a sort of en- 
tail which he cannot refuse or escape. The 
man who numbers among his forefathers 
Statesmen, warriors and poets has a legacy 
even if he does not possess wealth, and 
nothing else so affects his life and thinking. 
This negro child has his forbears if not fore- 
fathers, and he has his family traditions. 
They affect his life according to his igno- 
tance even more than they influence the 
more highly educated. He accepts from a 
thousand irresponsible sources accounts 
given of crimes and cruelties supposed to 
have been committed against his people by 
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their former masters. Just as when we fire 
the heart of our child with some story of 
courage and point to the sword hanging 
over the old gray face in the round frame 
on the wall, so the negro mother bares some 
convenient scar which may or may not have 
been inflicted by the lash so long as it serves 
her hateful purpose. 

Twenty-five years. ago in the South the 
white child and the negro child were the 
best of comrades. Will some one who be- 
lieves in the socia! intercourse of these two 
races explain why this comradeship no long- 
er exists ? The white child is at least as 
well disciplined as formerly; there would be 
no tyranny now; whether white or black, 
the child with the strongest will would dom- 
inate. But you may read the answer to this 
question in the absurdly sullen brow of the 
black boy. He is recalling his family tradi- 
tions. If you have the negro’s fertile imag- 
ination and his ingenuity for misplacing 
facts you may add much to your family 
traditions in a quarter of a century. This 
child hates according to the exaggeration 
of his traditions. Now hatred is the dry 
rot of a human soul, and the injury of in- 
doctrinating him with such notions of a su- 
perior and friendly race is incalculable in 
its results. The sin of it lies at the doors of 
those who do it, whatever may have been 
the character of the master who owned his 
grandam. Men grow in the higher forms 
of life only as they overgrow the primitive 
savage capacity to hate; and until this en- 
tail of hatred is removed from the heart of 
this child he will not advance beyond the 
parrot stage of civilization. 

Yinally, what must be the life motives of 
this child ? He is invariably ambitious for 
an education, not that he comprehends how 
knowledge will broaden and uplift him in- 
tellectually and morally, but the educated 
negro avoids manual labor; and by the 
power of knowledge he hopes to outwit 
the hateful white man. If he longs for 
strength and courage and skill it is not 
that he may benefit and protect society, but 
that he may serve his selfish ends and ac- 
complish. his own desires. Patriotism will 
be impossible to this child. He is an outlaw 
by birth, a stranger and an alien among a 
dominating race. He has no noble father 
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to emulate, no name of his own to fortify 
with glorious deeds, no sanctity of home to 
preserve. He would have made a good sol- 
dier in Csesar’s army, where the victors 
were paid in plunder and shaméful license. 
No man need question his ability or courage 
in battle; but the motive in the heart of 
this black warrior is pillage, license, rapine, 
and a race love of noise and display. A man 
without a country, or home, or father, or 
‘name has no right to be a soldier. 

In the history of mankind there is the ini- 
tial stage of pastoral life which leads 
through many valleys and up the hills to ciy- 
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ilization after centuries; but this child who 
is still a savage by instincts will have no 
time for growth and adjustment beneath 
natural and friendly conditions. He leaps 
naked and shameless beneath the gaze of a 
decent world. His privilege of citizenship 
he will use according to the mood of a say- 
age or a ferocious degenerate. This little 
child tumbling now gaily in the sunshine, 
whose ‘very existence his mother is 
ashamed to acknowledge, becomes frequent- 
ly a menace to lawful life and a scandal to 
civilization. 


Rockmart, Ga, 


The Good Old Way of Teaching. 


By Ascham Follansbee, 


SCHOOLMASTER IN WABAC. 


AM an old fogy and at first, I confess it, a 

| failure. Born in the obscure village of 
Stabunkin, among the mountains of 
New Hampshire, I went through college with 
my twin brother Milton, and when he mod- 
estly turned to teaching school I let my as- 
pirations lead me through a course in theol- 
ogy. I seemed to satisfy my teachers, and 
their recommendation readily secured for me 
a church. But the recommendations of cer- 
tain parishioners, probably sagacious, but 
not over polite, early induced me to follow 
my brother’s example. He had quietly set- 
tled down in his native village, while I was 
driven by chagrin to this distant spot in Vir- 
ginia. But with that my failure ended. I 
have grown old in training a generation 
which thanks me, and even goes the length 
of esteeming me wise. Perhaps I have been 
too ready to accept encouragement; some- 
how I have grown used to deference, and 
when THE INDEPENDENT discusses educa- 
tional problems I cannot help reflecting that 
my views are those of a man who has found 
a deal more opportunity to turn things over 
in his mind than if he had been the popular 
and distracted pastor of a metropolitan 
church. I hope some considerate reader will 
be willing to surmise that may be the old 
schoolmaster is right when he says some- 
thing for the good old ways in which he was 


taught, and which he has followed for so 
many years that he knows all about them. 
Certainly no reader will discover that fault 
is found with my methods in Wabac. So 
here are my two suggestions: 
1. In college education the ‘old idea and 
practice were better than the new. The old 
idea was to make a man; the new idea is to 
make a specialist. The old practice af- 
forded a liberal, if not a thorough, educa- 
tion for the sake of manhood; the new prac- 
tice provides for thoroughness in specialties 
for the sake of the specialty, if not for the 
sake of money-making. The chief aim of the 
American college was infinitely nobler than 
are the obects of the university. In my day 
not so much was learned about science as 
now; but we accumulated a fair amount of 
information about most things. The result 
was that we were liberally educated, while 
the modern university man is illiberally edu- 
cated. A liberally educated man is one who 
knows enough to take interest in other men’s 
interests. Only a wide range of study cal 
compass this result, a range too wide to fur- 
nish anything like special equipment for any 
line of work whatever. The old American 
college succeeded in making men; the new 
American university threatens to make 
bigots. For the bigot is just your thorough 
paced specialist, your adept who is so ab- 
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sorbed in the point of view which his inter- 
ests afford that he fails to see, therefore 
fails to sympathize with, the view which 
another man’s calling affords. Bigotry is as 
much the attribute, at least the peril, of law- 
yers and physicians, of physicists and biol- 
ogists, especially of soldiers and sailors, of 
politicians and sociologists, as it is of clergy- 
men, or, if you will, of schoolmasters. In all 
cases bigotry is a narrowness of mind which 
makes the heart small. And I say without 
fear of successful contradiction that the 
study of specialists aggravates the evil, 


while an old fashioned education under the. 


supervision of an old fashioned, wide- 


minded, fatherly Prex, himself the ideal of 


his boys, is the best provision that ever was 
or can be for liberal mindedness. Find me 
such a president at the head of a univer- 
sity. So far as I know net one Eliphalet 
Nott, not one Francis Wayland, not one Mark 
Hopkins is left. Not so much as one in all 
the ambitious universities of our wide land, 
altho some of your younger college presi- 
dents may be in training for this noblest of 
all service, providing they are not already 
half spoiled by an ambition to figure as the 
head of a university. Time alone can tell. 
2. As to theological education I insist that 
the old method of recitation and discussion 
and lecture was far more fruitful of definite 
ideas, and of capacity to form one’s own 
ideas, than any methods of teaching lauded 
at our theological schools as ‘“ university 
methods.” To ‘begin with, no student has 
more than half learned or half “ got” any- 
thing until he has stated it. At least no one 
can know that he knows before he has been 
put to this test. I hear that the foremost 
member of a great medical school’s faculty 
has himself been using a text book these 
many years as the only means of putting 
definite knowledge into the minds of his stu- 
dents; and this brilliant teacher, it is said, 
has made so marked a success of it that not 
a few of hid colleagues are now following his 
example. The new university teachers 
would deride it as a lapse; it is a proof that 
the old way is better than the new. Of 
course, this is news from the North, and 
arctic news is apt to get melted and mixed 
before it reaches our far away village; but 
it would pay any skeptical reader who is on 
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the ground to inquire how things are done, 
and how methods work, in the great medical 
colleges of the North. He would sooner or 
later light upon this great teacher, and per- 
haps learn a thing or two worth knowing. 

Another reason why recitation is of ines- 
timable importance in theological schools is 
that if is the best possible training in the in- 
dispensable art of utterance. If the stu- 
dent recites verbatim, a good teacher does 
and can make him tell in his own words 
what he has in mind, or show that he hasn’t 
anything in particular in mind,—a fact which 
it is of high’ importance to bring to light. 
How else can the fact be got at in season ? 
And who so helpless as an educated minister 
that cannot say exactly what he believes, 
and distinguish it from what he does not 
believe ? Practice alone can make this art 
perfect, and to impart the minister’s art is 
now said to be a full half of what theological 
schools are for. 

A yet higher importance in the old fash- 
ioned practice of recitation is its moral ad- 
vantage. It cultivates the manly virtue of 
courage. Now whatever merit courage has 
in and of itself, its supreme merit is that it 
is the indispensable condition ‘of. any and 
every other virtue. Where courage is want- 
ing-no one can depend on the honesty of a 
man or count on the chastity of a woman. 
But in the case of preachers courage is the 
condition of intellectual sufficiency. A fright- 
ened man is a rattled man; he has “ lost his 
head.” [ take it that in the academies at 
West Point and Annapolis courage is re- 
garded as peculiarly valuable from just this 
point of view. An officer must be brave in 
battle, not only to keep him from running 
away, or from communicating fright to his 
command, but especially in order that he 
may have his wits about him, and decide in 
an emergency on precisely the very best 
that he is mentally capable of deciding on. 
The highest military genius would go for 
naught if in the hour of danger its pos-- 
sessor is too frightened to think. Well, how 
do these great schools teach courage to the 
cadets ? Is it by gymnastics ? Is it by risks 
on horseback or at sea ? It is partly by these 
means; but it is chiefly by the constant 
knowledge that they are taking a chance of 
getting turned out at the year’s end for fail- 
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ure in their studies. Now, whatever the way 
they have of testing the cadet’s knowledge, 
whether by daily recitation or occasional 
examination, it is enough to say that the 
theological student finds in recitation, which 
is a real test and imperils his standing, the 
best possible discipline of his moral courage. 
If I taught theology I would no mor let a 
theological student miss this discipline, 
when he really flinches from it, than I would 
let him miss the discipline of preaching now 
and then before he becomes a pastor. The 
moral advantage of knowing day by day 
that he is equal to the day’s demand, and 
then of testing the matter on his feet before 
a watchful and unsparing teacher, is if any- 
thing more important to a theolog than to a 
soldier or to a mere schoolboy. 

May be I am all wrong. I confess that my 
experience in the matter is confined to my 
long past student days; but what I can do 
with my boys and girls in our village school 
I know well enough; and putting the old 
memories in the light of the later experi- 
ences, I may claim to be in a position to an- 
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swer for myself at least the question over 
and over painfully reviewed by me, Why 
have I failed as a pastor and succeeded as a 
school teacher? I am convinced that nature 
is responsible for the failure, while my train- 
ing in college and seminary deserves the 
credit of the success. That training made 
other men preachers; for me, such gifts as I 
have it put into form serviceable to my hum- 
ble but, after all, sometimes proud achieve- 
ments in inculeating the three Rs for the 
dear lads and misses whom a kind Provi- 
dence has allowed to pass through my hands, 
and who sometimes thank their grizzled 
teacher as heartily as tho it were especial- 
ly to his credit that he uses just the good 
old ways in teaching by which he and all 
his schoolmates, and all the college men, 
and all the theologs, too, in the United 
States, I will not say how many years agone, 
were led through their long drawn youth 
up to the hour when they had to make a 
dash for themselves and show the world 
what it had all come to for them every one. 


A Wayside Family. 


By J. Edmund Vance Cooke. 


HE boy who was driving saw them 
first, and turned aside a foot or so, 
that being all the leeway there was 

on the rough mountain road. They sat on 
the edge of the steep, the man with his head 
in his hands, the woman with a fierce light 
in her eyes, the baby wailing at the dry 
breast. 

“ Mornin’,” said the boy, and I followed 
his example, for it is a civil custom to speak 
to every one in these unfrequented regions. 

The man did not stir, and the woman only 
looked a little fiercer and turned away her 
head. A minute later the boy stopped the 
horses to allow them to rest and cool a mo- 
ment. I glanced back and saw that the way- 
side family had arisen and were plodding 
our way. I scanned them curiously as they 
approached, too curiously, perhaps, for the 
man stopped short. “Yes, [’m a _ tramp. 
What of it?” he said, defiantly. 


His rough candor was a _ challenge. 
‘Nothing at all,” I answered, briefly, “ only 
I wouldn’t make my wife a tramp, too.” 

I regretted my speech in a moment. He 
stood looking sullenly down. Then he raised 
his eyes. “May be you’d desert her,’ he 
sneered. / 

“T don’t think I’d do that, either,’”’ I an- 
swered, lamely. ‘“ Most people find a happy 
medium somewhere between the _ two 
courses.” 

‘‘He wasn’t a tramp a week ago. He was 
a miner.” It was a bitter voice this time, 
and it belonged to the woman. 

I was almost afraid of her as I looked 
at her, tho certainly she seemed too weak, 
physically, to have harmed a healthy school- 
boy. I climbed out of the buggy. “ Get up 
here. Tramping isn’t good for women and 
babies. How far are you going on this 
road ?” 
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“God only knows,” said the man. 

“Well, you’re going past Talbot’s farm, 
anyway. We'll stop there for dinner, and 
you shall be my guests. Ill tramp it with 
you that far and the woman and baby can 
ride.” 

The man thrust his face closer to mine, 
and then dropped back a few paces without 
removing his gaze. ‘ You’re the first man 
with a white heart that I’ve met in a year,” 
he said, laboredly. 

“ He’s been minin’,’”’ explained the woman 
in a monotonous voice, as if that. covered 
everything. 

The buggy continued its devious, waddling 
course, and the man and I followed afoot. 
The road was as rough as a flight of stairs 
and fully as steep, in places, so that conver- 
sation was not to be followed as a fine art. 
Furthermore I have forgotten some of the 
finer details of what passed that day, and I 
failed to ask some questions which I should 
not omit if I met him to-day. The first 
thing I said to him was, “‘ Why did you quit 
mining and go to tramping ? It must be a 
fearful thing to have a family without a 
home. Surely you had a full stomach and 
a warm place to sleep in at least.” 

“T s’pose hell furnishes that much,” he an- 
swered, bluntly; “but I never heard of any 
one advising a man to stay in it, less’n it 
was the devil himself.” 

I subdued my lips, which wanted to smile, 
because my eyes were unable to determine 
whether he was conscious of anything hu- 
morous in his words. 

“But why did you leave ?” 

“*Cause I owned a barrel of flour.” 

Surely he was jesting, after all. 
you’re a humorist,” I said. 

“Am 1?” 

“But I don’t quite see the joke.” 

“You can’t see what ain’t there.” 

“Then you were serious ?” 

“Serious ? Does a man.dry up the milk 
in his wife’s breasts and let his baby starve 
unless he’s serious ?” 

“Tell me about it,” I said, gently. 

He waved his arm in a sweeping, south- 
erly direction. “‘ Know anything about that 
country down there ?” 

“The richest coal land God ever made, 
I’ve been told.” 


*I see 


‘cents an acre. 
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He laughed shortly, and it was not a pleas- 
ant laugh. “God made it, did he? Well, 
the devil has crowded him out of it since 
then, that’s all.” 

“Who are the owners ?” 

“Owners ? Oh, they don’t count! At 
least, all they count is the dimes they get 
from their royalties. Ten cents on every 
ton that comes out of the field. They lease 
the lands, you know, and they sit in Phila- 
delphia and draw their incomes. They’re 
the fellows who found out there was coal 
in through here and who sharped the 
crackers out of their lands. Paid ’em fifty 
The crackers didn’t know 
anything except to dig sang and to skin 
skunks. They could do that all right, but 
those Eastern fellows knew enough to skin 
the skunk-skinners.” 

“ Evidently the owners have a pretty good 
thing. How about the operators ? Do they 
make money ?” 

“Oh, no! They run the mines purely for 
the good of the people,” was the sarcastic 
answer. “The miners are the only ones 
who make money. The miner gets sixty 
cents for mining a truck of coal, and out of 
that he has to hire his own helper, buy his 
own blasting powder, often lay his own rails 
for the trucks and sometimes furnish the 
supports for the mine.” 

“ Sixty cents a truck ! 
truck hold ?” 

“FH’m.. Lots of miners wish they knew. 
They’re supposed to hold two tons, but I 
notice the operators refuse to weigh. When- 
ever new trucks are to be built, they simply 
make ’em a little bigger, and now I reckon 
they hold nearly four tons.” 

“Why, that’s only fifteen to twenty cents 
a ton for mining! I pay a man more than 
that to put coal into my cellar,” I cried. 

“Oh, well, your man hasn’t the advantage 
of buying powder and hiring a helper!” 
was the dry answer. 

“ Here, let me understand this thing. How 
much can the miner make under these con- 
ditions ?” 

“As much as they'll let him. If a miner 
gets to drawing money on pay days, they lay 
him off.” 

“But he must draw some money,” I cried, 
“or he couldn’t live.” 


How much does a 
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“You forget those charitable institutions 
ealled the commissaries. They feed him. 
They sell him fourteen-cent coffee at twenty- 
five cents per pound and other things in pro- 
portion. If you and I had gone into the com- 
missary last week for a pound of beefsteak, 
you would have paid fifteen cents for yours, 
and I would have had the other half of the 
eut for thirty cents. In fact, they could have 
charged me any price they pleased on the 
books and I couldn’t kick.” 

“The operators own the commissaries ?”’ 

“ Of course. You don’t suppose even a fool 
of a miner would let any one but his em- 
ployer gouge him like that, do you ?” 

‘““ Why don’t they deal at other stores ?” 

He looked at me pityingly. “True enough. 
Why don’t they ? And why don’t they live 
in other houses than the miserable shacks 
these operators rent them. Ugly, ugly, 
ugly, God, how ugly! Cheap one or two 
room cabins, with misery in every board of 
them.” 

“And do none of the miners make any 
money, real money, I mean, which they can 
save and get out of such conditions.” 

“Some do. Every operator has to have a 
few reasonably smart miners. They mustn’t 
be too smart, but just smart enough to suit. 
Those fellows make money.” 

“ But the rest had. better not try, eh? Is 
that what you mean?” 

“Well, that’s the way some of ’em feel. 
I know lots of miners who quit work when 
they get a couple of dollars ahead till they 
eat and drink it up. ‘What’s the use ?’ 
they say. ‘We won’t have any more in the 
end if we slave day and night.’ ” 

“ But they are simply animals,” I said. 

“Animals. Do you expect the mines to 
breed anything else? They are animals, 
animals that the operators own. And what 
does the operator do to make the animal bet- 
ter ? Let me tell you. He gives him whisky 
and women.” 

“Women ?” 

“Yes, there are women low enough and 
miserable enough to live in the operators’ 
shacks rent free. In return they bleed the 
miner, making him pay for their rags of 
I’ve seen red and yellow bonnets on 
heads that had knocked 


finery. 
those creatures’ 


around some city till they weren’t worth 
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their weight in coal-dust. The commissaries 
bought ’em at their own price, ‘cause they 
wouldn’t sell in any other market. Yet they 
charged ’em to the miners at six or seven 
dollars apiece.” 

“But that is the miner’s own fault,” I 
said, severely. “‘He doesn’t have to take the 
operators’ whisky and women.” 

“No, he doesn’t have to, but he does. 
Good God, man, life isn’t a dead level. You 
can’t harness even a brute of a miner in a 
track between a dirty streak of coal and a 
dirtier home and expect him to never break 
the traces. I’m not claiming anything for 
the miner. He’s bad enough, but I notice 
that most every one looks for some excite- 
ment and amusement once in a while, and 
the miner takes what he can get. If he does 
try to live a little bit like a man—well, you 
see me. I’m a tramp.” 

I- was dumb, and after a while he went 
on, speaking as if to himself. ‘“ Yes, I’m a 
tramp, and my wife’s a tramp and my 
baby’s a tramp before it can walk.” Then 
he turned to me again. “And why? 
’Cause I tried to beat the sacred commis- 
sary. I had a barrel of flour shipped to me 
direct from the mills in Columbus. That 
was my crime. I got it into my kitchen. I 
was fool enough to think I had done some- 
thing, that I had found a way to help my- 
self and all of us féllows. I talked to the 
miner who lived in the other half of the 
shack. ‘What do you pay for flour?’ l 
said. ‘Two and a half.cents a pound,’ said 
he. ‘I know a way to get it for two,’ said I, 
and I told him. From that time I was kept 
busy dividing my flour with my neighbors. 
I suggested that some one else get a box 
of coffee, another a barrel of sugar and so 
on. The commissaries heard of it. One 
night there was a cave-in. They said it was 
my fault, and that was enough. One ex- 
cuse is as good as another when you want 
to fire a man. I had two barrels of flour in 
the depot. They’re there yet.” 

“You left them ?” 

“T had to. I had just money enough to 
pay the freight. My boss wouldn’t pay my 
wages, for he said I was liable for the cave- 
in. I paid the freight and it busted me. 
Then I wanted the flour shipped to Black- 
fields, twenty miles away. I knew I could 
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Helps and Hindrances to the Study of Life 


sell it if I could get it to town, and no miner 


dared to buy it. The railroad company re-— 


fused to ship ‘unless I prepaid it. What’s 
more, they demanded a higher rate for the 
twenty miles than I had paid clear from 
Columbus.” 

“ But they couldn’t do that.” 

“Couldn’t they ? They did. The railroad 
and the operators stick together. Yet the 
railroad charges sixty-five cents per ton for 
that very haul, and the same road will take 
it to the seaboard for a few cents more. 
Coal retails at Blackfields for $2.55. You can 
buy the same coal from the colliers off the 
coast for less than that. Funny, isn’t it ?” 

“There’s Talbot’s farm,” I said, pointing. 
“Now I have a plan. A couple of miles be- 
yond I pass the station. You give me an 
order ‘on the railroad company for your 
flour. I’ll get a guaranteed rate from the 
agent here and remit the amount of freight. 
They'll have to ship it. It will help you to 
stay here a week or two, giving your wife 
and baby a rest, and letting you look for 
work. What do you say ?” 

“What do I say?” repeated the man, 
brokenly. 

“But look here. It would be tough on 
Talbot, and pretty warm for me later on, if 
—if anything wrong should happen, you 
know.” 

For answer the man pointed ahead to his 
wife who was alighting from the buggy, 
bearing the baby cautiously. 
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“ Hello, Talbot!” I cried, as we came up. 
‘Have you got four dinners and some milk 
for the baby ?” " 

“Guess we got all that,” grinned Talbot. 

When we were at dinner, I asked: “ Tal- 
bot, where do you get your flour ’way up in 
this God-forsaken country ?” 

“Haul it from the station, or from the 
mili, which is further.” 

“Well, look here. My friend here is a 
capitalist in flour. Some of it is coming to 
the station, and he and his wife want to 
stay here a week or so till it comes. Then 
you can buy it from him, and he'll settle 
with you. I'll guarantee the transaction, if 
you have any close-fisted fears about it.” 

“Ding it all! You never eat a meal of 
vittles with me, but what you twit me about 
bein’ close-fisted,” growled Talbot. 

“Well, I’ should think I would, the way 
you treat your wife,’ I retorted. ‘“ Here 
you allow her to set up a spread like this, 
and only let her charge a quarter for it. 
Why don’t you open your soul and let her 
make what it’s worth ?” 

Then Talbot grinned again, and so did his 
wife. 

* a * * ok ok 

The next time I passed Talbot’s there was 
a plump and happy baby rolling on the floor. 

“He likes farmin’ better’n minin’,” said a 
voice in my ear. 

I turned and looked at ‘the woman. The 
fierce light had all gone from her eyes. 


CLEVELAND, O. ® 


Helps and Hindrances to the Study of Life. 


By Prof. Lionel 


N discussing the bearing of many impor- 
| tant facts of miscroscopical observation 
upon our general views concerning the na- 
ture of life, we cannot, I regret to say, hope to 
receive much help from “ recognized authori- 
ties” of our time, nor can we agree with the 
interpretations offered by some of the most 
recent contributions to our department of 
8clence. 
We must consider not merely facts and 
What are affirmed to be facts, but must ap- 


S. Beale, F.R.S. 


peal to observations only which have been 
confirmed and may be repeated by oth- 
ers with the same result, and which do not 
conflict with broad recognized facts of gen- 
eral natural knowledge, and are not contrary 
to reason. 

No longer in our scientific inquiries can we 
expect to derive help from the discoveries 
or conclusions of the most illustrious observ- 
ers and thinkers of past time. For attempts 
to solve the problems of vitality we must 
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rely more and more upon facts ascertained 
by the direct study of the living, and the 
changes occurring during the formation and 
action of the tissues during life, and the bio- 
plasm by which the tissues were préduced. 

Undoubtedly, however, scientific investiga- 
tors of to-day are deeply indebted to Greek 
thought for philosophic method in the en- 
deavor to solve the great problem of existence 
—for the limitations imposed, the self-con- 
trol and self-restraint not only enjoined but 
practiced by the Greek philosophers; for did 
not some of them foresee the possibility of 
the advance of the highest powers of the in- 
tellect of man in spite of the tendency to the 
dissipation of individual energy in every 
form of civilization with which we mod- 
erns are too often painfully familiar? More- 
over we must be thankful for the rules laid 
down by some of the great teachers of the 
past for the benefit and guidance of the 
teachers of all time. 

Nor, I fear, shall we be much benefited in 
our inquiry by the careful perusal of the pon- 
derous volumes of the latest editions of “ es- 
tablished works,” such as the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, notwithstanding the confident as- 
surances of scientific authority and the 
praise of its most recent advocates. Rather 
indeed, would I look for direction and guid- 
ance in the best of the hundred books chosen 
by one of the oldest'and most distinguished 
of the Fellows of the Royal, Microscopical 
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Society, whose love of living nature has 
found expression in so many interesting re- 
searches affording pleasure as well as in- 
struction to thousands of readers—the last 
and not the least of the pleasant volumes re- 
lating to vitality and the development and 
unfolding of buds. Of Sir John Lubbock’s 
One Hundred Best Books not a few will be 
found as indispensable to our grandchildren 
as they have been to us and the student of 
to-day. They should be in every school and 
college, and they would form an excellent li- 
brary for every “student’s room.” The mag- 
nificent Dictionary of the English Language 
of 2,500 pages, published by Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls Publishing Company, of New York, 
of which a new edition of 500,000 copies 
ought to appear at least as often as every 
fifth year, should also be the companion of 
every student. 

The appeals I have made for the encour- 
agement of extended microscopical research 
have been applicable only during the last few 
years, in fact since the general use of powers 
magnifying more than 500 diameters, but 
now I feel convinced that our continually in- 
creasing knowledge concerning: the wonder- 
ful powers of very minute particles of liv- 
ing matter fully justifies the opinion that 
the question of vitality ought at once to be 
thoroughly considered from our microscop- 
ical point of view and freely debated. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Frederick Chopin. 


By E. Irenzus Prime-Stevenson. 


come until 1909. He died in October, 

1849. But even that is fifty years ago. 
And so, as there has been within the latter 
quarter of the century all over the world a 
decisive and deserved quickening of apprecia- 
tion of Chopin as a composer, along with an 
almost complete revocation of a hundred false 
notions of his personality and career, it does 
not seem so forced a matter to make a good 
deal of the October semi-centenary. The 
European press and musical world, at any 
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rate, is doing so, right and left. New trib- 
utes, new memorabilia, new memorials are 
to be read and seen and discussed. What 
Chopin was, is and may be expected to 
keep on being among the musical, especially 
to the pianofortist—these are more than for 
a good while the special topics of specula- 
tions or enthusiasms. 

To think of Chopin himself without a true 
throb of the sentimental—if you choose 80 
to call it—is almost impossible to any really 
musical temperament. Especialiy is this 
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true with iien and worien who appreciate 
the character of the modern pianoforte, 
and the finest mission of pianoforte music 
—in contrast with the great mass of imper- 
fect or absoluteiy treacherous conceptions 
of just that character and mission. They 
are largely .classic and invaluable, these 
very mistakes! But Bach, Haydn, Mozart 
and even Beethoven, however inspired their 
legacies to the instrument, were hampered 
by formations, and by the _ harpsichord 
idea, and by the unperfected status and the 
limitations of the pianoforte as it was in 
evolution toward our modern and consum- 
mate music-machine. The sonata and other 
formal patterns held romance in _ piano- 
forte music much in abeyance. Even Beet- 
hoven’s deepest emotional pages attest this 
tous. The really and frankly dramatic was 
not the classic eighteenth century utter- 
ance of the pianoforte. Its psychologic elo- 
quence was kept within the limits of gra- 
cious and decorous convention too common- 
ly. Its real aecent and best individualism 
were disguised. Schubert, strange as_ it 
seems, was not the composer for the piano- 
forte, nor was Weber—tho Weber ad- 
vanced far toward the romance and pas- 
sion of it. As for Schumann, his pianoforte- 
music is over and over again the music not 
for a pianoforte. Liszt made thesame mistake, 
and either set it to saying things splendidly 
or vulgarly trivial; or wrote things for it 
impossible for successful utterance, because 
complicated and involved beyond lucid and 
sincere pianofortism; or turned it to an elab- 
orate after-dinner sweet, to be served in the 
drawing-room. ; 

Now, with Chopin, for the first time with- 
in our ken, was born and developed the com- 
poser whose musical self-expression was ex- 
actly, exclusively through the pianoforte. 
In like manner, with Chopin, for the first 
time, was the very essence of the piatioforte 
divined and written out completely for the 
human heart to accept during indefinite 
generations of musical people to come. With 
Chopin the pianoforte, after waiting vainly 
on other geniuses, found its special, whole- 
Souled prophet. Chopin understood it by in- 
tuition. To that came close study; and so 
masterly perfection. No matter what new 
Writers, what new phases of music, have 
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succeeded him, no matter what advances 
have been made on the mere technic of 
pianoforte-music, and in the making of the 
instrument itself, Chopin has not been su- 
perseded between 1849 and 1899. He is not 
likely to be superseded—less and less like- 
ly. In fact, it would seem as if he merely 
anticipated the contemporary and real re- 
sources of the instrument;.the most modern 
concept of music it; many of the 
subtlest esthetic convictions and theories 
of our immediate day translated for it. I 
am quite aware that it has been necessary 
to rewrite the concerti, and to edit many 
other pages that Chopin left uncertain. These 
many years, also, have borne in upon me the 
fact that the concert-virtuoso of these days, 
technician before all else, rewrites his 
Chopin, for fear the composer is too simple 
in a valse or an étude! But then this is the 
epoch of a false, distorted and pernicious no- 
tion of public pianofortism—a time of play- 
ing the instrument in halls as big as railway 
stations, before audiences as mixed and big 
as advertisement can lure. It is the hour of 
a violation of the true office of the pianoforte 
player and of the instrument’s innermost 
rights and privileges. The pianoforte has 
ceased to be in public, as much as in priyate, 
an intimate instrument to us. Moreover as 
to technic, why just now plenty of people 
will inform you—aye, and demonstrate to 
you !—that the Taj Mahal, the Sistine Ma- 
donna, and the Winged Victory are far too 
simple in detail to be effective; needing a 
good touching up with staff, metallic pig- . 
ments and plaster gew-gaws. Some day we 


for 


- shall get over all this sort of apostleship, 


however—in good time. 

Changes in the position of Chopin, person- 
ally and as a composer, which our day finds 
current fifty years after he quietly slipped 
away into another world, is an interesting 
study in revisions and in the results from 
first-hand information instead of second- 
hand gossip, from intelligence instead of ob- 
tuseness, and from the progress of romantic 
feeling for art in the world. Chopin used to 
be spoken of as a melancholy, morbid, er- 
ratic, blighted dreamer, who maundered and 
wept himself away hectically into an early 
grave. An early grave it was; but Chopin 
until a couple of years before his bronchial 
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and pulmonary disease caught hold of him 
was a lively, robust young Pole, full of fun, 
and not until the last months he survived 
was he over-given to moods and wont to be 
morbid. We find him. vastly enjoying life, 
even the very whirl of it, in Paris, which so 
wore on his physique and ultimately broke 
it. He was not dissipated; not a poseur; not 
anything of the Byron-and-sugar-and-water 
type at any time. It would certainly not be 
fair to satirize him as effeminate; unless a 
refined, delicate-natured young, man, passion- 
ately fond of his friends, is inevitably of the 
genus in question. The Chopin career was 
socially and professionally a busy one to the 
very end; not a dead-march from the begin- 
ning. 

Again—the history of Chopin’s one great 
sentimental intermezzo, his relations with 
George Sand, have had to be rewritten—and 
much to their improvement. This means no 
sickly cast of mere whitewashing. To mis- 
represent the affection and the care and the 
absorption of such a woman as was George 
Sand for such a protégé as was Chopin; to 
turn it into a vulgar and erotic liaison—that 
is a course of biography that no longer need 
be indorsed. To find in Sand’s novel ‘“ Lu- 
crezia Floriani’”’ a caricature of Chopin in 
its Prince Carol; to make that story part of 
their ruptured intimacy and the “Lui et 
Elle” her later vengeance; to deem Sand an 
ungrateful or obstinate friend—these, too, 
happily, are errata of the past. The story of 
Chopin and George Sand is a sad one, in 
much, especially if we regard its pathetic 
last paragraph—when Sand—her own daugh- 
ter watching at the dying man’s bed— 
could not see Chopin again because his at- 
tendants feared that her incoming would un- 
nerve and exhaust him fatally: 

In like manner just the clearer knowledge 
of Chopin the man has enlightened the world 
not a little as to his music’s inner quality. 
That music is often elegiac, passionately 
emotional in the accent, not of the joy of 
life, and “‘ feminine ” in its suggestion of the 
more neurasthenic qualities. Its likeness to 
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the verses of Heine, of Gray, of Arnold, of 
Swinburne, can be admitted—with nothing 
but pleasure in the parallels. But how much 
more lies in it we of to-day know. Each 
season we so hear. Apart from all the amaz- 
ing expression of a whole national type and 
ot national forms of music, leaps forth, now 
what virility, now what chivalry, now what 
romance, and warm blood and incomparably 
varying sentiment that we cannot mistake! 
And along with all that comes a mystic psy- 
chology that we cannot, perhaps, in this 
world, ever fully understand. Our day 
studies and gets within Chopin. Chopin’s 
day, only fifty years ago, in the very heyday 
of a great wave of musical intelligence, did 
not try to do so. He dominates pianism even 
in its highest pretensions. The confident 
amateur has learned to fear him—to let him 
alone considerably. 

“A legitimate musician of quite excep- 
tional attainments, a pianist of the very first 
order, a writer for the pianoforte pre-emi- 
nent beyond comparison—a great master of 
style, a fascinating melodist as well as a 
most original manipulator of puissant and 
refined rhythm and harmony ’—not such did 
his contemporaries, not even Schumann, ac- 
cept him. But for our time, our decadent 
and waning period of musical creative- 


ness, how brilliantly. shines out this 
wonderful Parisianized Pole, whose short 
life crowded into it—and into a  cata- 


log of works, the last opus-number of 
which is only ‘“‘ seventy ”’—such prodigalities 
of beauty in ideas, such absolute distinction 
of thought, such enchantment in elaboration, 
such consummate estheticism in a narrow 
territory of his art. There is not so far a dis- 
tance as at first seems between Chopin and 
—Mozart. In both at least we find the mini- 
mum of the mistaken or ineffective or ut- 
beautiful; and the longer or shorter outcome 
of a precocious, full flowering genius, almost 
invariably sufficient unto itself for whatso- 
ever its hand has left to our study and inter- 
pretation. 


New York City 
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The Last Days of Rome.* 


Mr. DILL has wrought in a period rich in 
material of interest to the student of moral, 
social and political development. The 
cashing of. the old Roman religion with the 
new faith, which neither ridicule, nor so- 
cial ostracism, nor bloody persecution, nor 
the milder methods of legal and moral sua- 
sion employed by the better pagan Emper- 
ors had been able to withstand; the clash- 
ing of the rude northern barbarian against 
the conservative political instincts, the na- 
tional pride and self-sufficiency and the eul- 
tured civilization of the Roman; the eco- 
nomic clash of waning: material resources 
against the waxing greed of an official 
class, in numbers vastly in excess of any 
real need, and in influence far beyond the 
power of the best intentioned Emperors to 
restrain;—all these contending forces fur- 
nish a drama which can hardly fail of in- 
terest to any one, if successfully presented. 
The ground gone over by Mr. Dill is large- 
ly the same as that so brilliantly treated a 
few years ago by the well-known Latinist 
of the French Academy, M. Gaston Bois- 
sier, in his Le Fin du Paganisme. The work 
of M. Boissier begins at an earlier date, a 
large part of the first volume giving atten- 
tion to the conversion of Constantine, the 
Edict of Milan, and the Emperor Julian, 
topics only incidentally mentioned by Mr. 
Dill. The tenacity of paganism, the inabil- 
ity even of such Christians as St. Jerome 
and St. Augustine to shake themselves free 
of the charm of its literary culture, its hold 
especially upon the system of education, 
together with the discussion of prominent 
men of the time, such as Symmachus, Si- 
donius, Ausonius, Augustine, Jerome, Oro- 
sius and others of varying importance, the 
two authors have in common. Mr. Dill’s 
study of the economic factor in the decay 
of the Roman power to resist barbarian 





Bo ROMAN SOCIETY IN THE LAST CENTURY OF THE 
OMAN EMPIRE. By Samuel Dill, M.A., Protessor of 

reek in Queen's College, Belfast New York: The 
Macmillan Uo. 


pressure has no counterpart in the work of 
Boissier; and for some reasons this must 
be regarded as an especially valuable por- 
tion of the book. For those who are strug- 
gling against the greedy demands of the 
spoils politician, the condition of the Ro- 
man civil service in the period under sur- 
vey furnishes abundant material for argu- 
ment and illustration; and to the scholar 
whose intellectual interests have dulled his 
sense of political duty these chapters may 
well supply a needed stimulus. Of course 
the analogy between political situations at 
different periods and in different countries 
can never be exact; but we are much mis- 
taken if one of the greatest advantages in 
the study of Roman institutions of any pe- 
riod is not to be found in the drawing of 
such parallels, and, mutatis mutandis, in the 
conscientious application of the lesson to our 
own political life. Mr. Dill has Boissier’s 
sympathetic appreciation for what was good 
in paganism, but not that form of apprecia- 
tion which smacks of an unfavorable atti- 
tude toward the superior claims of Chris- 
tianity. 

In one phase of the literary development 
of the period we cannot but feel that Mr. 
Dill does substantial injustice in his criti- 
cisms. Just as in the formalities of social 
intercourse at the present time, for illus- 
tration, there are certain habits, which, in 
the eyes of the strict moralist, are apt to 
seem utterly insincere and inexcusable, 
altho due consideration convinces us that 
no actual deception is either wrought or in- 
tended, so in certain forms of literature 
there may grow up habits of expression 
technically unable to bear the test of moral 
analysis and yet in reality comparatively 
harmless. And this we take to be the case 
with much of the laudatory literature of 
the Roman Empire. The artificial develop- 
ment of rhetoric, together with the conven- 
tionalities of society, set models for such 
writings so hard and fast in their nature 
that the people of the time looked to them 
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for form and not for fact ; and the modern 
student goes astray when he posits base 
servility of character in an ancient writer 
on the evidence of literature of this stamp. 
In closing, let us hope for the time when 
such pictures of later Roman life as Mr. 
Dill has drawn will have a larger share of 
the attention now given so readily to such 
misleading fiction as “‘ Quo Vadis.’”’ Boissier’s 
brilliant and yet scholarly studies in Roman 
history have enjoyed a wide popularity in 
France, without catering at all to the baser 
tastes which have done so much harm to 
certain lines of French literature; may not 
the same kind of work yet find a better 
market among us ? To be sure we have not 
developed the art of lucid and attractive 
expression in such a degree as the French; 
and therein may be valuable food for 
thought to some of our aspiring scholars 
who toil over historical subjects, intensely 
interesting in themselves, with so little re- 
ward either in popular approbation or in 
financial results. 





A Study of the Alcohol 
Question * 

YEAR by year the problem of temperance 
reform becomes more pressing, as popula- 
tion increases and the demand for alco- 
holic and other stimulants seems to grow 
apace. Many have been the plans suggested 
for the suppression of the drinking vice, 
and strangely various the opinions of ap- 
parently competent judges as to the stand- 
ing of intoxicants among useful, and even 
necessary, aids to human comfort and hap- 
piness; but surely, if somewhat slowly, the 
most enlightened investigators seem to be 
coming together in the conclusion that alco- 
hol as an article of diet, no matter how 
taken, or in what quantity, large or small, 
is injurious to the human organism. And 

* the book which we have under review is 
timely and notably valuable for the large 
amount of facts it brings together bearing 
on this subject. 

In his curt preface the author says: 


“ As to the importance of the alcohol question, 





*A PAYS'CIAN’S STUDY OF THE ALCOHOL QUEs- 
TION. Ea Dr John Madden, Professor of Physiology 
in the Wisconsin College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Milwaukee: Press of Owen & Weihbrecht Co. $2.00. 
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there can be only one opinion. How long can 
we continue to increase the per capita consump- 
tion of alcohol at the rate of seventy per cent. 
every twenty years before it becomes evident 
to the slowest of comprehension that something 
must be done to save civilized races from anni- 
hilation? ” 

The book, while not encumbered with sta- 
tistical tables, is brimful of information 
taken from the best sources and put to- 
gether in such a way as to make the dis- 
cussion of the drink problem, in all its bear- 
ings, easily -understood by the ordinary 
reader. 

Dr. Madden is not a furious zealot in the 
cause of temperance, who thinks that by 
tearing his hair and uttering wails and de 
nunciations he can suddenly reform the 
world. He is rather a cautious and delib- 
erate investigator, a collector of informa- 
tion, who wishes above all things first to ar- 
rive at truth and next to present it without 
emotion to the sober judgment of his read- 
ers. Nor is he a man with a preconceived 
theory to which he bends the facts as he 
eatches them. While he concludes without 
reserve that alcohol is injurious to the hv- 
man system, he arrays all the facts and ar- 
guments that have been offered to the con- 
trary, and treats them with respectful con- 
sideration. 

In his first chapter Dr. Madden gives a 
brief historical sketch of the use of malt, 
vinous and distilled alcoholic drinks from 
earliest times down to the present. He then 
presents a popular analytical exposition of 
these beverages, going into an examination 
of their constituted ingredients, which is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on “ Alcohol as a Stim- 
ulant,” one on “The Effects of Alcohol 
Upon Digestion and Assimilation,” and 
another on “The General Pathology of Al 
coholism.” From these studies, which are 
rich in excerpts from the investigations and 
reports of the world’s best specialists, the 
author goes on to describe all that is know) 
about the special effects of alcohol upoD 
the heart, stomach and other vital organs. 
There seems to be practically common col 
sent among competent physiologists that 4 
certain amount of alcoholic excitement does 
harm to these organs, deranging them func 
tionally first, and, if persisted in, sooner o 
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later causing changes in the organic sub- 
stance resulting in degeneracy and death. 
The chapter on the “Effects of Alcohol 
Upon Nerve Tissue” is a condensed and 
powerful arrangement of facts as discov- 
ered by Bevan Lewis, Jackimoff, Berkley, 
Hoch, Lancereaux, Huss, Dreschfeld and 
others relating to insanity and other nervous 
disorders resulting from the drink habit, to- 
gether with many experimental results in 
the laboratory, where the effect of alcoholic 
stimulation was observed by using animals 
as subjects. It is simply appalling to read 
these plain statements of what actual ex- 
periment has disclosed as to immediate and 
hereditary influences. In a chapter on “ The 
Attitude of the Medical Profession” Dr. 
Madden deals frankly and courageously 
with those members of his profession who 
have either championed the cause of alco- 
hol outright or cast doubt upon its injurious 
nature, and points out that in the Latin 
countries where wine takes largely the place 
of water there has been a remarkable moral, 
physical and mental degeneracy within the 
past two hundred years. Bs 
We have room to mention but two other 
chapters of this deeply interesting and thor- 
oughly valuable book. ‘“‘ The Influence of 
Aleohol Upon Embryonic Tissue and He- 
redity ” treats a vital subject plainly, bring- 
ing it within the comprehension of every 
intelligent reader. Here again the results 
of experiments and wide investigations by 
specialists are compactly brought together 
with the effect of a comprehensive review of 
modern knowledge. “Popular Fallacies 
Regarding Alcoholic Beverages” should be 
read by every person who has fallen into 
the belief that a “reasonable amount of 
ale, beer, wine or whisky is actually good 
for the stomach,” that it assists digestion 
and tends to build up the system; for here 
Dr. Madden is especially happy in refuting 
mere popular fallacy with cold facts. He 
shows how the beer drinker’s ruddy face and 
rotund body are not evidence of health, but 
actually indicate paralysis of the superficial 


blood-vessels and fatty degeneracy of the 
tissues. 


This book is one that should be in every 
family and in every public library. We do 
hot say that it exhausts its subject or pre- 
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sents all that a popular treatise ought to 
contain; but it is a temperate, sound and 
effective presentation of a subject the im- 
portance of which cannot be overestimated. 





RoMAN LIFE UNDER THE C2sarRs. By 
Emile Thomas. (Putnam, 1899.) Among the 
various popular presentations of different 
phases of Roman life, so numerous in French 
literature, one might easily make a better 
choice for translation than the book before 
us. Professor Thomas writes entertaining- 
ly, and has done some very scholarly work 
in editing portions of the text of Cicero, but 
in the work here translated one feels that he 
has unnecessarily left unused much mate- 
rial readily accessible, both in the better . 
known Latin writers and in the researches 
of modern investigators. And it must be 
added that a large amount of this material 
might have been used, by dint of a not un- 
reasonable condensation, without any in- 
crease in the limits of his book. The name 
of the translator is not given. While su- 
perior to that of two or three translations 
from Boissier, previously published by the 
same firm, his work still leaves something 
to be desired. Occasionally he fails to under- 
stand his original. For instance; it was dur- 
ing the whole month (tout le mois) of Jan- 
uary, not “month after month,’ that the 
Imperor was sometimes obliged to submit 
to the reception of gifts. Again, we notice 
a constant tendency to “ expansion ” as com- 
pared with the original. Generally this is 
limited to a more round-about form of ex- 
pression, but in some cases there is the in- 
sertion of words or phrases for which no 
basis is evident in the thought of the orig- 
inal. Here and there errors of the original, 
mostly typographical, are corrected; but 
their places are taken by at least an equal 
number in the translation. Many illustra- 
tions have been added, while, on the other 
hand, the few large maps of the original 
have been seriously injured by reduction in 
size. Who is responsible for the words, 
“I'he forum in the first years of the Repub- 
lic”? over a map marking the temple of Ves- 
pasian, the arch of Severus, the Basilica 
Julia, ete. ? 

THE LIFE OF THE Spirit. By Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 
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$1.25.) Forty-four little essays, delicately 
wrought in a style sweet enough and simple 
enough to win a way for thoughts and conceits 
far less attractive than Mr. Mabie’s, fill to the 
brim a book with delectable reading. Mr. 
Mabie always says good things and always 
says them well; moreover, he has the fine 
grace of quitting when he comes to the end. 
’ The spirit that charms life with gentle op- 
timism has its place in every page of these 
manly and companionable essays. Christian 
civilization demands and the Christian life 
furnishes the ripe fruit of generous soul- 
culture which we find here. Mr. Mabie’s 
book cannot be read without receiving from 


it a message for the very best that is in the 
reader. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By George Saintsbury, 
M.A., Professor of English Literature at Edin- 
burgh University. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25.) Lovers of good literature will 
scent the genuine fragrance, the waft from 
Helicon, upon opening these pages. Matthew 
Arnold was the poet’s critic and Professor 
Saintsbury is par excellence the critic’s critic; 
and so when we see the title-page, Matthew 
Arnold, by George Saintsbury, we know that 
the best of what good literature means has 
been pressed out for us, the very wine of 
belles letires, and bottled in a book. Here is 
a literary biography; that and nothing more. 
We are not told much about Arnold’s phys- 
ical stature, the color of his eyes and hair, 
his table manners, the cut of his coat and the 
set of his shoulders; but we are given un- 
sparingly of the bookish riches which were 
the special distinction of Arnold’s life. In 
more than one place Professor Saintsbury 
steps hard upon a pet notion of ours, and 
often enough we flare up as we read; but 
what he does is done so supremely well that 
we cannot stop to quarrel with him. His is 
the best presentation of Matthew Arnold’s 
critical values that we have seen. Here, for 
once, we have no overestimation, no mere 
academic praise. What Arnold really was 
comes out fairly. We particularly delight in 
Professor Saintsbury’s unsparing, yet per- 
fectly judicious, strictures upon Arnold’s 
bloodless temperament and flabbiness of 
nerve in his * ariticism of life.” ‘‘ Sweetness 
and light’ {is a good phrase with a noble 
meaning; but it requires the application of 


“ bitterness and brawn” sometimes to keep 
the sweetness and light from fermenting and 
becoming a deadly acid. Arnold was, after 
all, an extremist. His criticism of Words- 
worth, happy as is its tone and cast of ex- 
pression, comes to little more than a fine 
piece of special pleading, and Professor 
Saintsbury well intimates that “ criticism of 
life,’ Arnold’s catch-phrase definition of 
poetry, could just as well stand for prose, 
the essay, oratory, or any other form of lit- 
erary. presentation of human feeling, senti- 
ment, passion or thought. What are we to 
say of an English critic who deliberately 
wrote of Thackeray: “ He was not, to my 
mind, a great writer?” And, as Professor 
Saintsbury intimates, all of Arnold’s pretty 
talk about the “‘ magic ” of Celtic rhyme hay- 
ing informed Shakespeare’s dramas and 
Keats’s lyrics, is pretty talk and nothing 
more. ‘ Now to some of us,” says Professor 
Saintsbury, “all the weight of evidence tends 
to show that it came from the Latin,” and he 
might have added, through the Latin from 
the Greek. It is a stimulating book, one that 
should be in the hands of literary students. 
It will do a great work if it shall set thought 
in the right direction and cause a careful 
study of Arnold’s critical attitude, which in 
many respects was exceedingly eccentric 
and out of keeping with the best and most 
vigorous life of his time. 


SEARCH-LIGHT LETTERS. By Robert Gramnl. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s'Sons. $1.50) 
We are not sure that it is impossible for Mr. 
Robert Grant to overdo his work in the line 
of this and several others of his books; but 80 
far we have followed his witty and genial 
satires, his mild caricatures and his pretty 
criticisms of life and manners always with 
amiable patience and sometimes with de 
light. The present book is beautiful as to 
print and binding, and it is just as beautiful 
in its spirit and finish. Mr. Grant says that 
a truly good young lady “does not feel 
obliged to read diseased fiction” in order t0 
enlighten herself “as to what is immoral- 
ity,” a statement with which we have oftel 
regaled ourselves before seeing it in his book. 

Tur ARCHBISHOP’s UNGUARDED MOMENT, 
AND OTHER Stores. By Oscar Fay Adam. 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1,50.) Mr 
Adams rings the changes on Bishops and 
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Archbishops with considerable cleverness in 
these amusing stories, which he has gathered 
in from the magazines where they first ap- 
peared. <A delightful style, quiet humor and 
not a little dramatic agility enter into their 
make-up. It is a decidedly readable and en- 
tertaining book with a foundation of good lit- 
erature. 

CARRIE F, BUTLER THWING. An Apprecia- 
tion by Friends, Together With Extracts from 
Her Journal of a Tour in Europe. (Cleve- 
laud: The Helman-Taylor Company.) There 
is something deeply touching in the record 
of a life like Mrs. Thwing’s, and the brief 
sketches here given bring out just the deli- 
cate adumbration best suited to impress the 
traits of a lovely character which was not 
to be flung at the public in an ordinary biog- 
raphy. Mrs. Thwing’s career was short, gen- 
tle, good in every way. She was the best 
type of an American daughter, wife, mother 
and a model Christian. Her journal is quite 
simple, much in the mood and manner of 
other women’s letters of travel in Europe, 
saving that here we find absolutely no as- 
sumption of superiority, and very little mere 
guide-book writing. The sketches by friends 
are of the slightest, and Dr. Thwing’s intro- 
duction is the merest outline-of biography. 

Gon’s EDUCATION OF MAN. By William De 
Witt Hyde, President of Bowdoin College. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) A 
straightforward, clear and trenchant dis- 
cussion of the “radical and far-reaching 
change which is taking place in theological 
conceptions.” President De Witt takes firm 
hold of his subject, and says his say with 
crisp economy of words. His way of think- 
ing is unemotional and practical. He sees 
most clearly the religion of works, and feels 
most keenly the results which show the prog- 
tess of civilization’ along. Christian lines. 
Whatever this or that reader may think of 
President Hyde’s conclusions, the book will 
be found instructive, stimulating, thought- 
provoking on every page. A considerable 
part of the work will be mainly interesting 
to theological students and readers inter- 
ested in the history of theological progress. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By the Very Rev. 
Dean Farrar. WitH A CHAPTER ON THE 
PoET’s CORNER. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
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Late Dean of Westminster. (New York: M. 8. 
Mansfield and A. Wessels. $1.25.) Two 
short, yet delightfully engaging and instruct- 
ive essays, the first a description of West- 
minster Abbey, and the second a sketch of 
the poet’s corner therein, written respect- 
ively by Dean Farrar and the late Dean 
Stanley, make a little book well worth hav- 
ing, if for nothing else for the mere charm of 
style in the writing. There is a plot of the 
Poet’s Corner, and a picture of Westminster 
Abbey serves as frontispiece. The pages are 
laden with information for the reader who 
has not time or opportunity to go see for 
himself, and the atmosphere of the world’s 
most noted building—speaking from a liter- 
ary point of view and with regard to Anglo- 
Saxon interest—is somehow most effectively 
present. The table of chronology of the 
poets and men of letters whose memorials 
have been placed in the Abbey is of itself 
worth the price ‘of the book. 


DESIDERIUS ERASMUS, OF ROTTERDAM. By 
Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D., Winn Professor. of 
Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 
Good scholarship and sound workmanship 
have gone into the making of the third vol- 
ume of the ‘*‘ Heroes of the Reformation” 
series now before us. The author’s purpose, 
as he states in the preface, was limited by 
the of the dealing with 
“ Erasmus as a factor in the Protestant Ref- 
ormation of the sixteenth century,” and 
within this limit the work is all that could 
be desired. The style in excellent, the method 
logical, and the biographical impression not- 
ably strong. Many full-page illustrations 
from Holbein’s drawings, portraits of Eras- 
mus, Thomas More, John Colet, Manutius, 
Cardinals Pole, Bembo and Nimenes, 
notables of the Reformation 
times, with a good bibliography and a full 
index, make the book especially attractive. 


scope series to 


and 


many other 


MUNICIPAL ._MONOPOLIES. By Edward W. 
Bemis. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Company. $2.00.) Before long one-half the 
people of this country will be living in cities 
of over 8,000 inhabitants, and all these cities 
must in some way be supplied with water, 
light, transportation, and other things sub- 
ject to monopoly, The question discussed 
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in the papers here presented is whether these 
industries shall be owned or be regulated by 
Government. The view preferred by Mr. 
Bemis is that ownership is better than regu- 
lation, and that side of the question is fa- 
vored by the writers whom he quotes. As 
to water works, it is easy enough to reach 
the conclusion that “there seems to be no 
reason why an honest and competent city 
government cannot build and operate works 
as cheaply as a company.” Such a conclu- 
sion ignores the chief difficulty. But this 
difticulty of securing sufficiently honest mu- 
nicipal government is one that can be and 
often has been overcome. 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY AND THE So- 
CIAL. Redressed and Compounded, with Sun- 
dry Esculents,- Succulents, and Condiments. 
EVENINGS WITH THE SACRED POETS. A 
Series of Quiet Talks About the Singers and 
Their Songs. By Frederick Saunders, A.M. 
(Thomas Whitaker, New York. $2.00 each.) 
The publisher has done well to reprint in a 
very attractive form these two standard vol- 
umes. They are illustrated with .fresh pic- 
tures and ought to be introduced to younger 
readers than those which welcomed Salad 
for the Solitary nearly thirty years ago, and 
the second volume fifteen years ago. The 
former volume is so well known that its 
series of bright and interesting essays need 
no further characterization. The latter 
takes us through the series of religious song 
from the Greek and early Latin period down 
to the date of its first publication. 


THE STORY OF THE LIVING MACHINE. By 
H. W. Conn, Professor of Biology in Wesleyan 
University. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
10 cents.) From a little book like this latest 
issue in the “ Library of Useful Stories” it 
is possible for the intelligent reader to catch 
a fairly thorough impression of the state of 
biological knowledge at this time. Professor 
Conn passes in swift review the conclusions 
of the most advanced workers in the biologi- 
cal field, and gives the gist of modern dis- 
coveries in the study of cells, nerves, proto- 
plasm, with their relation to the physical 
basis of life. Fifty illustrations assist the 
text. 


A YEAR BOOK OF COLONIAL TIMES. 
piled by Rev. Frederick 8. Sill, D.D. 


Com- 
(New 
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York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) A book of 
dates and events in our colonial times, with 
a quotation for each date from Shakespeare 
or some other noted writer. It is a handy 
little volume and not without its value as a 
reference book. 


Sanp anp Cactus. By Walcott Le Clear 
Beard. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) Ten stories of the Southwest fron- 
tier and mining region, bold, strong sketches 
of rough life among ruffians, make up the 
contents of Mr. Beard’s book, which the pub- 
lishers have brought out in a most tasteful 
style of printing and binding. 





Literary Notes. 


Miss GERTRUDE WARD, a sister of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, has in the press “ Letters from 
East Africa.” 


...-Mr. Frank T. Bullen’s forthcoming book, 
“The Log of a Sea-Waif,” will describe the 
events of his voyages to the West Indies, to 
Bombay, to Metbourne and Rangoon. 


...-The Brothers cf the Book announce a 
new rendering of the “ Rubdéiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam,” by Elizabeth Alden Curtis, with an Intro- 
duction by Richard Burton. 


....Swinburne’s new tragedy, entitled “ Rosa- 
mund, Queen of the Lombards,” will be pub- 
lished late this autumn by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The same house will also publish an edition of 
Swinburne’s complete poems, revised and re- 
arranged by the author. 


..--With the resignation of Sir Wemyss Reid 
from the editorship of the London Speaker, that 
journal will henceforth be the organ of young 
Oxford Liberalism. It will be edited by Mr. 
Philip Carr and Mr. J. L. Hammond, and every 
number wili contain signed articles on topics of 
the week, always from the Liberal point of 
view. 


....The latest magazine of literature or let- 
ters to appear is entitled Hast and West, and is 
published at 36 West Seventy-fifth street, this 
city. It is a monthly publication, and 
among its first contributors are Rich 
ard Burton, Louise Betts Edwards, Gustav 
Kobbé and others. 


__.+..The new novel by Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett is entitled, “In Connection with the 
De Willoughby Claim,” and will be published 
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early next’ month by the Scribners. The-scenes 
of the story are laid in the South, in New Eng- 
land and in Washington, and center about a 
claim that is being fought out in Congress. 
Mrs. Burnett has been at work for several years 
on this book, 


.... William H. Appleton, for many years the 
head of the publishing house of D. Appleton & 
Co., died last week.. Born in Massachusetts in 
1814, he received a common school education in 
that State and then moved to New York, where 
he was first employed in his father’s store, 
which was half ‘a bookstore and half a dry goods 
store. The firm at first sold only imported 
books, but finally published American books, and 
had such success that it grew steadily and soon 
became one of the best publishing houses in the 
country. Under Mr. Appleton’s direction the 
firm published the “ New American Cyclopedia,” 
edited by Charles A. Dana and George Ripley, 
and introduced Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall and 
Spencer to American readers. The Appletons 
founded also The Popular Science Monthly. 
Mr. Appleton was an active worker in the fight 
of the publishers to obtain an _ international 
copyright law, and the act adopted in 1891 con- 
tained many of his suggestions. He was the 
first president of the American Publishers’ 
Copyright League, and only a few years ago re- 
tired from active business. Mr. Appleton had 
other interests besides that of the publishing 
business, and was well known in social, finan- 
cial and charitable circles. Three children sur- 
vive him, of whom William Worthen Appleton 
is the present president of the firm. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The Problem of the Philippines. 


THERE are two classes of those who oppose 
the war in the Philippines and demand that 
the inhabitants of the islands be permitted 
to set up an independent government. In 
one are those who have made this question 
a party issue, the Democrats, whose leaders 
have seized ypon it to strengthen a political 
platform the supreme doctrine of which was 
rejected by the nation in 1896 and is known 
to be weaker to-day by many thousands of 
votes than it was three years ago. We do 
not question the sincerity or earnestness of 
a considerable number of Democrats in their 
support of the Filipino platform which their 
leaders have made for them, but a great host 
of the voters in that party have been moved, 
some of them unconsciously, by the inclina- 
tion, always to be observed in a nation gov- 
erned by parties, to attack the policy of a 
government ccentrolled by their partisan op- 
ponents. Their leaders, while seeking for 
something to strengthen a discredited plat- 
form, have hoped to draw to their party at 
the next general election a considerable body 
ot men who stood with the Republican party 
three years ago but are now ready to vote 
against it, and even for the silver standard, 
because of their bitter and vociferous disap- 
proval of the war in Luzon. 

These men, whose attitude toward the prob- 
lem of the Philippines has not been deter- 
mined by partisan considerations—altho in 
some instances it may have been due to a 
tendency to disagree with the majority or to 
characteristics not easily distinguished from 
what is called self conceit—constitute. the 
other class. Some of them express their 
views and defend their position with dignity 
and a reasonable regard for the sincerity and 
honesty of those in authority with whom they 
disagree. Overindulgence in heated argu- 
ment and denunciation, and a failure to con- 
vert everybody to their opinions, have 
brought others of this class to a condition 
highly hysterical. These see the President 
usurping the powers of Congress and plotting 
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for the erection of an empire upon the ruins 
of the republic. They are associated with 
many, however, whose attitude is reasonable 
and whose utterances command respect. 
The more reasonable members of this class 
of Aguinaldians—we use the term merely 
for convenience and not to indicate disrepect 
—now propose a policy. The petition to 


Congress, which was drafted at the recent 
meeting in Chicago, asks for the enactment 
of a law 


“which will assure the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands that it is not the purpose of the 
United States to interfere with their aspirations 
for independence or to subject them to our au- 
thority, but only to perform the international 
duty involved in consequence of the events of the 


war with Spain, in preserving the rights and 


safety of citizens and subjects of other countries 
and the just securities of order and safety for 
all, pending the establishment of regular and 
permanent constitutional government; and to 
assist, protect and defend the people of the is- 
lands in forming and maintaining free, equal 
and independent self-governing organizations by 
which liberty under republican government and 
order and private rights shall be made and con- 
tinued secure; and when so established, to pro- 
tect and defend them in the maintenance of the 
same.” 

In the course of his address, at Chicago, 
Mr. Schurz defined the policy. as follows: 
That there should at once be an armistice; 
that the Filipinos be told that the American 
people will be glad to see them establish an 
independent government and to aid them in 
that task as far as may be necessary, will 
lend their good oflices to bring about an al- 
liance of all the tribes, and will deem it their 
duty to protect the islanders against inter- 
ference from foreign Powers. 

Now, this policy, as set forth in the petition 
and by Mr. Schurz, provides for a protecto- 
rate of extraordinary character. The United 
States would undertake, while Aguinaldo was 
setting up his government and bringing into 
harmony with his projects the numerous 
tribes which speak sixty distinct languages, 
to “preserve order ‘and safety for all” as 
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well as to protect the rights of subjects of 
other countries and defend the islanders 
against foreign Powers. This would be a 
large contract, and the United States could do 
the work only by the exercise of a consider- 
able degree of authority. It could scarcely 
expect to be successful unless for a time its 
authority should be supreme. In short, the 
authority and power required would be such 
as characterize the exercise of sovereignty. 
Without such authority no nation would ac- 
cept the responsibility of protecting the 
rights and insuring the safety not only of the 
natives but also of Spaniards and subjects 
of other European Powers in those-islands 
while Aguinaldo was settling quarrels be- 
tween the Tagals and Visayans and gathering 
under one government the tribes which speak 
sixty languages, no one of which is intelli- 
gible, President Schurmann says, to those who 
speak another. The gentlemen who con- 
. ceived this policy appear to have checked 
abruptly their train of thought before it in- 
volved a consideration of the power required 
for the enforcement of it, or of the conditions 
to which any policy for the islands must be 
adjusted. 

The power which our Government is at- 
tempting to exercise in the islands is that 
which is the attribute of sovereignty, for the 
President holds that the islands are our prop- 
erty by conquest and treaty; but it is the 
purpose of the Government at -Washington 
to exercise it for the promotion of orderly 
local self government. The Chicago petition 
assumes that we must preserve order; the 
islanders can have as much self government 
as is granted to the people of Arizona if they 
Show that they can conduct an orderly gov- 
ernment. Congress will undoubtedly grant 
as much home rule as is consistent with our 
performance of the duties which are recog- 
nized in the Chicago petition. We believe 
that nothing but American sovereignty can 
Save the islands from internal wars, division 
ind distribution among European Powers, 
but that sovereignty will rest lightly upon 
the inhabitants if they will peacefully accept 
our assistance and protection. What is 
heeded now is a clear declaration by Congress 
of the American people’s beneficent purpose, 
ind a great effort to convince the islanders 
that it is beneficent. Mr. Schurz is right in 
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saying that the Government’s representative 
in the islands should be a statesman of large 
mind and genuine sympathy. We should 
listen to Aguinaldo’s envoys and appeal to 
the intelligence of the:Filipinos through their 
agency. We should make that appeal in 
every possible way. Even an armistice for 
that purpose should not be opposed. But the 
work should not be intrusted to or controlled 
by a commander who has permitted to be 
published his opinion that it may not be 
“wise to hasten the ending of the insurrec- 
tion.” 





American Sympathy. 


DovusT Less if the conditions of the pres- 
ent deplorable state of war in South Africa 
could have taken place half a century ago, 
all our sympathies would have been with 
the Transvaal and Orange Free States. We 
should then have seen a case much parallel 
to that of our own Revolution, the attempt 
to create a great and independent Republic 
of South Africa, which might grow to such 
strength as that which our own Republic 
now exhibits. We should have felt that it 
was a war for liberty, and we should have 
rejoiced, whatever might be the technical 
rights in the case, to see such a new repub- 
lie arise. ; 

But the conditions have greatly changed 
in these fifty years. Since then it has been 
demonstrated that there can be just as much 
liberty and self-government under the im- 
perial British flag as under the flag of a re- 
public, whether our own or a French or 
Spanish republic. Then Canada was an ex- 
periment; then there was no Australia or 
South Africa. Now these three mighty 
States are three real republics, but all re- 
joicing in the British name. Their people 
hold their form of government to be as 
democratic as our own. Canadians admit 
not a particle of inferiority, so far as self- 
government is concerned. They keep up 
and like to recognize what is not more than 
the fiction of British suzerainty. And why 
should they not ? It gives them all the ad- 
vantage of a great amphictyonic league 
which makes for peace and mutual protec- 
tion. We look forward to the time when all 
our now warring and mutually jealous na- 
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tions shall be confederated in bonds of 
amity. Already The Hague promises to be 
the capital of the world. 

So now we give our sympathies with what 

- we believe to be the real cause of freedom 
and self-government, and we find it rather 
with the Britons than the Boers. Which is 
technicaily right in this case we may not 
find it easy to say, and we can properly differ; 
but which side represents the young future 
of the Lapithz of this modern world, and 
which the old played-out Centaurs it is not 
difficult to tell. On the whole, we think that 
the same kind of justice which required the 
United States to intervene to put a stop to 
the Cuban oppression, justifies England in 
demanding equal rights for her own citi- 
zeus in the Transvaal, and that independ- 
ently of the question whether or not Eng- 
land has suzerain rights. We had no suze- 
rain rights in Cuba, but we had to take them, 
and for a justifiable reason. 

And yet the great beneficent movements 
of the world have never exactly tallied with 
technical justice. We suspect that the Cen- 
taurs had more territorial rights than the 
Lapithe. The conquests of Alexander 
marked the first great achievement of civ- 
ilization, but it was the victory of ambition 
over rude local autonomies. The conquests 
of Julius Cesar were not ethical victories, 
but yet they were really spiritual victories. 
Somehow the progress of civilization must 
push back the confines of barbarism; the 
old order must give way to the new, and it 
wiil not always wait for a defensible ex- 
cuse. We do not say that in this South 
African case there is no such excuse, for we 
believe there is, but it is mingled with so 
much ambition and greed of power, as is 
always the case, that it is not wholly easy 
to disentangle the white thread of justice. 
But, after all, it is the great current of pro- 
gressive civilization that. must control our 
sympathies. 

Of course, the Boers believe they have jus- 
tice and God on their side. So did the Span- 
iards in our late war; and so did the de- 
fenders of the institution of slavery in our 
Civil War. They looked at nothing else but 
the narrow facet of technical justice which 
they could properly claim and failed to see 
the great wide face of truth. What face or 
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facet of truth we see depends on our ciy- 
ilization and culture. To one slavery seems 
a crime, to another a sacred institution. One 
approves lynching as honestly as another 
condemns it. "The imprecatory Psalms were 
good enough morals and religion once. It 
was a tyranny, but a justifiable one, for 
us to send our soldiers and judges to Utah, 
whither the Mormons had trekked half a 
century ago purposely to escape us, and 
break up their medieval patriarchal institu- 
tions. When a better population moves for- 
ward it does not always stop to judge too 
narrowly its equities. It may do real injus- 
tice, but the drift is right, and in the end the 
good of the world is advanced, whether in 
the realm of Mormons, Indians, Zulus, or 
Boers, yet often with cruelty and local and 
temporary wrongs which cannot be excused 
and which ought not to have been com- 
mitted. Sympathy will go with progress, 
while conscience must forbid the wrongs 
which progress often hastily commits. It is 
the lesson of “ The Merchant of Venice ”’ that 
summa jus may be summa injuria, and Bul- 
wer Lytton somewhere tells us there may 
sometimes be too much equity about a case 
to be quite consistent with law. 





The New Presidents. 


Wir the inauguration of President Had- 
ley, at Yale, and President Faunce, at Brown 
University, the numerous vacancies are now 
filled, except that Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
has not yet been inducted at the University 
of California. President Barrows, at Ober- 
lin, President Harris, at Amherst, President 
Hazard, at Wellesley, are among the other 
new inductions, and Mount Holyoke College 
is the only one of our leading Eastern insti- 
tutions that is looking for a president to fill 
a vacancy that will occur next summer. 

On another page Dr. Kinsley Twining has 
given a good account of President Hadley’s 
inauguration and address. To that we refer 
our readers, only stopping: to emphasize this 
passage from the inaugural in which Presi- 
dent Hadley treats of the proper co-ordina- 
tion of the various departments of the uni- 
versity: 

“Under such a system we should have a well 
ordered scheme of local government, where each 
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department could make its own rules, prescribe 
the conditions of entrance and graduation and 
be subject to the minimum of interference from 
without; but where at the same time the in- 
struction should be so ordered that students 
whose course lay under the instruction of one 
faculty could yet enjoy to the fullest possible 
extent the teaching provided by another, and 
where, as the subject. of study became more and 
more advanced, the distinction of separate facul- 
ties or colleges would aisappear altogether.” 

This is a matter of administration, of * di- 
plomacy,” as President Hadley calls it, and 
it will be interesting to observe how it will 
be accomplished. It is one of the principal 
tasks in the immediate development.of the 
university ideal. 

In President Harris’s inaugural address 
the most important passages were those that 
culminated in the judgment: 

“TI maintain that classical education has 
ceased to have the right of way, and that it can 
no longer arrogate to itself superiority over edu- 
cation in modern literature, history and science, 
especially since those studies are now added to 
some extent to the classical course. More than 
that, I believe that the classical and mathemat- 
ical education without the modern is inferior to 
the modern without the classical.” 

Yet President Harris would not, we be- 
lieve, advise a young man to discard the 
classical that he may develop the modern, 
so-called. line of studies. While the college 
should provide a place for the boy who has 
hot studied Greek, we are slow to believe 
that proficiency in German and French will 
ever make it anything but a misfortune for 
a scholar to be ignorant of Latin and Greek, 
inasmuch as these languages stand at the 
foundation of all knowledge of history and 
Science and art. One who builds up an 
education without first grounding himself in 
the genius of the classical nations is like one 
who builds a house on skids. It may be a 
very serviceable house, but one with a foun- 
dation and cellar is better. We are glad to 
see that statistics show that classical studies 
are more than holding their own in our sec- 
ondary schools. While Greek should be 
Studied with a view to knowing Greek, yet 
the great advantage of it is that the study 
of the Greek language, history and literature 
leads to the very umbilicus of all civilization. 
It gives us that kind of true perspective 
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which, in astronomy, no: student could ac- 
quire until, with Galileo, he stood on the sun, 
and from that center looked out on the move- 
ments of planets and stars. So Greece is cen- 
tral to all history, and the “ Humanities ” 
will always be based on Greek. 

President Faunce takes up in his inaugural 
address one rather fresh subject not men- 
tioned by either President Hadley or Presi- 
dent Harris, that of female education. 
Brown University, like Harvard and Colum- 
bia, is to have a woman’s annex. We have 
never seen the sense of such a halfway, 
apologetic provision for women, as if they 
had less right than men to an education. We 
prefer the equal provision which Oberlin 
made two generations ago in which she has 
been followed by all the Western univer- 
sities «nd by Cornell, and also by Yale in her 
Art School, and her Department for Music. 
President Faunce seems to look that way, 
but he says: 


“Whatever may be true of the West, New 
England is not ready for complete co-education ; 
perhaps never will be. Our college started dif- 
ferently. In New England, to introduce women 
into what has been for a century a men’s col- 
lege, with no change in customs and atmosphere, 
to allow them to think that the adoption of 
masculine tradition is essential to feminine 
emancipation—this is to inflict a cruel wrong on 
young womanhood. The ampler provisions 
which the world rightly demands for women may 
be found in our Eastern States in the organiza- 
tion, within the university, of women's colleges, 
where she may be offered equal standards, exam- 
inations, opportunities, degrees, but a distinct 
social life, organized around womanly ideals, and 
far richer in content than men’s colleges have at- 
tained.” 


How this social life is to be made “ far 
richer in content” we do not understand. 
The conditions which nearest approximate 
the home will supply the richest content. 

We would gladly speak of President Haz- 
ard’s admirable inaugural. Hers is a purely 
woman’s college with only women for teach- 
ers. It has done noble work, and a better 
guide than Miss Hazard can hardly be found; 
and under her we presume that the religious 
spirit, which has seemed to flag of late, will 
be more in evidence. The most interesting 
question now in reference to our women’s 
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colleges is whether Mount Holyoke College 
will select a man for president, and so follow 
the example of Smith and Vassar in secur- 
ing the service of both men and women in 
its teaching faculty, or whether it will main- 
tain its own traditions of solely feminine in- 
struction, adopted also by Wellesley. 





A Lesson From Canada. 


WE mentioned two weeks ago the desire 
of Principal Caven, of Toronto, who has 
been selected as the President for the next 
five years of the Alliance of the Presbyterian 
and Refermed Churches, that there might be 
a union of some of the separated denomina- 
tions that hold the Presbyterian name. But 
the example of Canada in this matter we 
did not speak of. 

The British possessions cover half the terri- 

tory of the continent of North America. In 
"all that region there is just one Presbyterian 
denomination. That cannot be said of Eng- 
land, of Scotland, of Ireland, or of the 
United States. In this country eight differ- 
ent denominations were represented in the 
late meeting of the Council. In Canada, on 
the other hand, Presbyterianism has been or- 
ganically united for a quarter of a century, 
in an unbroken array of organized churches 
and presbyteries ali the way from New- 
foundiand to the Yukon. Canadian Meth- 
odism has accomplished a similar noble 
union. 

Now what is the result of this Presby- 
terian union, tested for twenty-five years ? 
Let the Toronto Westminster tells us. It has 
given “‘economy of men and money,” such 
“harmony of the Church” and such “ef- 
fective utilizing of forces for aggressive 
work at home and abroad” as has given an 
object lesson to Presbyterians in Scotland 
and the United States. In Scotland the les- 
son has been accepted, and the new cen- 
tury will begin with the union of the Free 
and the United Churches. It has been a 
quarter century of happy experience for the 
Canadian churches. They have been dis- 
tinguished by ‘“‘ freedom from strife and dis- 
Sension over questions of creed and criti- 
cisms.” Scotland still suffers from the re- 
sults of such dissension, while we all know 
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the paralyzing effect of it in the Presbyter- 
ianism of this country. But Canada is grate- 
ful for continued peace and harmony, which 
is “not that of ignorance or indolence.” 
There is room in the Canadian Church for 
men who hold different views on questions 
of criticism, but not room for disturbers of 
the peace, whether heretics or heresy hunt- 
ers. 

Why cannot Presbyterians in the United 
States follow their example ? Is it because 
the ‘controversies are yet too fresh in mem- 
ory, and the quarrelers have not yet had 
time to die ? Is it because one Presbyterian 
denomination is suspicious of the orthodoxy 
of another ? Whatever the reason, the men 
of peace in these eight denominations ought 
to assert themselves and push the quarrelers 
to the rear, and to unite on a basis quite as 
generous in mutual confidence as that which 
brought together the Old and New School 
Presbyterians in 1869. But that can never 
be accomplished on the platform of the open- 
ing sermon before the Council by Dr. De 
Witt. There must be liberty as' wide as that 
which joins the Free and the United 
Churches in Scotland. 

Now, cannot Canada set us one more ex- 
ample ? Her Presbyterian Churches have 
united; so have her Methodist Churches. 
Now will she not give us the exhibition of 
a federated, if not a united Protestantism ? 
England has given us an imperfect but yet 
beautiful lesson in this thing, but the United 
States lugs far behind. Somehow we lack 
initiative in ecclesiastical matters as much 
as in sociological. We are slow to follow 
the lessons which England and Germany 
teach us in the government of cities and in 
the extension of postal reform. Even Can- 
ada, we see, is setting us our pace. Let Can- 
ada, which is a quarter of a century before 
us in the union of its Churches within the 
limits of the different polities, show us how 
these polities may be joined at least in a 
confederated union. Then we shall consider 
whether it might not be more reasonable to 
talk of Canada’s annexing the United States 
than of the United States annexing Canada. 





It is well known that a branch of the Re- 
publican State Committee in Ohio has, by 
letter, solicited contributions for the cam- 
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paign in that State from: Federal office hold- 
ers in all parts of the country. The entire 
field appears to have been covered, for the 
letters are coming to light in Maine and Kan- 
sas, and the clerks in the departments at 
Washington were not overlooked. This at- 
tempt to tax office holders by a branch of 
Chairman Charles F. Dick’s committee is 
clearly a violation of the spirit, if not the let- 
ter, of the civil. service law, which says that 
“no person shall, in any room or building oc- 
cupied in the discharge of official duties by 
any officer or employee of the United States 
mentioned in this act, solicit in any manner 
whatever, or receive, any contriopution of 
money or any other thing of value for any 
political purpose whatever.” The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has held that solicitation by 
letter addressed to an employee of the Gov: 
ernment in a Government building falls un- 
der this statutory prohibition. We are not 
aware that this question has been decided by 
a court. If not, then the Commission should 
speedily give the courts an opportunity by 
causing the arrest and prosecution of the 
members of this branch of the Republican 
committee in Ohio. The extreme penalty 
provided by the law is imprisonment for 
three years and a fine of $5,000. The Com- 
mission gave notice last week that it “ will 
employ every legitimate and available means 
to secure the prosecution and punishment ” 
of those who violate the law. The names of 
the members of this committee in Ohio are 
well known; hundreds of their letters of so- 
licitation can be found on clerks’ desks in the 
Washington departments. The commission 
should bring them into court. 





THE acceptance by Canada of a temporary 
boundary line, at the gate of the Klondike, 
which the British Government had already 
approved, removes for a time a cause of 
threatening irritation and clears the way for 
a calm consideration of plans for a final set- 
tlement of the whole controversy. It cannot 
reasonably be expected that Canada will 
ever be induced by diplomatic negotiation to 
iecept this temporary line as a permanent 
boundary, for it gives her nothing on the 
coast and, so far as access to tidewater is 
concerned, substantially preserves the exist- 
ing situation. Probably a settlement by 
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negotiation could be reached only by grant- 
ing to Canada a site for a port on Lynn 
Canal, with free access to it from the inte- 
rior. The objection of the people in our 
Pacific Coast States to such a grant ought 
not to restrain the Government at Washing- 
ton from considering any proposition which 
includes it. The fact that the decision of the 
Anglo-Venezuelan arbitrators was a com- 
promise appears to have increased the oppo- 
sition of those in this country who objected 
to the Canadian proposition that the ques- 
tion should be submitted to arbitration ex- 
actly on the lines of the Anglo-Venezuelan 
agreement. They say that arbitration on ~ 
that basis would end in a compromise giv- 
ing Canada enough of the coast for a port. 
An agreement binding arbitrators to choose 
one extreme claim or the other cannot, we 
think, be reached, and arbitrators might not 
be willing to serve upon such conditions. 
Both countries should strive to agree upon 
some plan for a settiement, and we hope the 
sessions of the High Joint Commission will 
be resumed. 





SEVERAL. judges of the Supreme Court of 
New York recently testified that when they 
were nominated they paid to the party man- 
agers contributions ranging from $6,000 to 
$10,000. They announced their disapproval: 
of any collection of “assessments” from 
nominees by party committees, but defended 
the payment of such large contributions upon 
the ground that they were needed for the 
payment of election expenses. The op- 
ponents of Tammany in the city sought to 
express their disapproval of such contribu- 
tions in their nominations for the two vacan- 
cies in the Supreme Court. While Justice 
Barrett, also the candidate of Tammany, was 
renominated upon the principle that judges 
who have acceptably discharged the duties 
of their office ought to be re-elected, the 
other candidate on the anti-Tammany ticket, 
ex-Judge Daly, represents disapproval of as- 
sessments, contributions and boss control of 
the bench, for after long services a renom}- 
nation was withheld from him by Boss 
Croker for the admitted reason that he had 
declined to use his power as a judge for the 
benefit of this ring ruler. He ought to be 
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elected by a rousing majority. The election 
of Justice Barrett is, of course, assured, be- 
cause he is on both tickets. 





THERE are few more capable City Super- 
intendents. of Education than William H. 
Maxwell, of this city, who has just got into 
difficulty with his Board of Education, which 
refused to print his annual report until its 
criticisms could be answered. Superintend- 
ent Maxwell has attacked a ridiculous and 
antiquated plan that prevails in Brooklyn 
to the detriment of the schools by which ap- 
pointments and promotions of teachers are 
not under the control of the Superintendent, 
nor under any system of merit, but depend 
on the favor of the local members ofthe 
School Board, so that teachers desiring a 
. position have to besiege the members of the 
board at their places of business, not a digni- 
fied procedure for young women just grad- 
uated from the normal school. -For this 
miserable plan, under which teaching goes 
by favor, Mr. Maxwell would substitute 
eligible lists of applicants graded according 
to their qualifications, and appointed strictly 
in the order of merit. One can understand 
the unwillingness of the elected members of 
the ‘School Board to subordinate their own 
power and political ‘privileges to the inter- 
ests of children. Unfortunately there are 
whole States in which a similar vicious sys- 
tem of personal favoritism: controls public 
schools, with abundant scandalous evils. 
We have known a young lady teacher, com- 
pelled to look up a member of a School 
Board, and finding him barefoot attending 
to his duties in his city saloon, not very far 
from the East River. 





How little we know of the famous deeds of 
famous men in our various States is made 
evident by reading the “ Search Questions ”’ 
in Mississippi history to be found in the 
“Program and Syllabus for the County In- 
stitutes of Mississippi’ for the summer of 
1899. They follow a not at all bad series of 
general topics reaching from the French oc- 
cupation to the eras of “‘ Republican rule” 
and ‘“ White Supremacy,” 
these: 


and are such as 


“Who quit the church rather than cut off his 
queue?” 
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“Who held the calf by the tail while the old 
lady milked?” 

“ What Governor of Mississippi died of poi- 
son supposed to have been administered while 
dining with the President of the United States?” 

“What prominent Mississippian once spoke 
in a menagerie?” 

“In what mysterious way did Andrew Jack- 
son marry a wife in Mississippi?” 

“What Governor of the State is said to have 
strangled his son?” 

“Who made $500,000 in one lawsuit?” 

“Who entertained in after years a mortal 
hatred to Governor Alcorn because he kicked a 
drunken young man out of a ballroom?” . 

“What Governor of Mississippi told a friend 
that the only tombstone he wanted was a mul- 
lein stalk?” 

“ What officer ordered that a hole be bored 
through the bottom of his coffin, and that his 
queue should be put through this, and, Achilles- 
like, should train in the dust, because his supe- 
rior officer ordered him never to wear it again in 
his presence? ” 


There are twenty such questions. Surely 
the text book on Mississippi history must be 
a lively volume. 





THE secular press through the country has 
had searce a word to say about the late 
Presbyterian Council in Washington, or the 
meeting of the American Board in Provi- 
dence. A line of news, or not a line, was 
about all it could allow. We are constrained 
to raise the question, why one should have 
to search as for a needle in a haystack in 
order to find in the daily press, and espe- 
cially in: those papers which claim to be in 
sympathy with the Church and its doings, 
not -just a bare notice of so important a 
meeting as these just held, but a strong 
word, and a hopeful word, and may we not 
say an elaborate word, about the great cam- 
paign which the work of the American 
Board represents. We understand that the 
Dewey celebration was on hand about then, 
and that there was an important boat-race 
forthcoming, and several important prize- 
fights imminent, and that some keen-scented 
hunters were largely ranging the field of 
political corruption and were expected mo- 
mentarily to flush some birds of ill omen; 
we understand all that, and yet, considering 
the fact that so large a proportion of news- 
paper readers are Church people, it is a little 











disappointing that these newspapers should 
have so little space for Church doings. We 
have noticed that these same papers during 
these very same days of superabundant 
secular news were able to spare columns to 
the reporting of complaints against the 
Church, arraignments of the Church’s be- 
liefs and condemnations of the Church on 
account of her supineness, her lack of devo- 
tion, her failure to reach the masses and so 
forth and so forth. Perhaps the failure of 
the press to report the truth about the 
Church, the achievements of the Church, the 
grand successes of the Church, is not due to 
lack of space after all- 





In commenting on Bishop Potter’s some- 
what pessimistic statements as to the prev- 
alence of the divorce evil, The Church Stand- 
ard calls attention to some mitigating cir- 
cumstances. If here in America divorce is 
sometimes made frightfully easy, and if “ so- 
ciety” too often pardons it, yet there is a 
general protest which puts a stigma upon it. 
But is there more vice here, with our lib- 
erty of divorce, than there is in, say, the 
Latin countries, where divorce is utterly for- 
bidden by the Church, but where “society ” 
condones and expects illegal infidelities ? 
We had some curious illustrations of this in 
the Dreyfus trial, such as prove that moral- 
ity depends on something much deeper than 
divorce laws. No people have had a purer 
family life than the Jews, and yet divorce, 
whether under the Mosaic or the Talmudic 
law, was fearfully easy. Marriage laws and 
divorce laws may make that right which is 
wrong, and wrong which is right. They al- 
low divorces when divorce provides for tan- 
dem adultery, and they forbid marriage in 
connections which are faithful marriages. 
It is not the law, but the sound conscience 
which must make unjustifiable divorce in- 
tolerable in a decent community. 





BRITISH and Boer have met,-and the “ Boer 
bubble ” has not been pricked. The burgher 
has shown himself fully as valiant a fighter 
as at Majuba Hill, and has also shown a 
knowledge of tactics with which he has not 
been credited. That he has been defeated is 
due not to his failure to come up to a high 
Standard, but to the superior skill of the 
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English organization and the better drill of 
the English troops. Man for man, the two 
armies seem to be well matched, but the 
British artillery and ammunition outclass 
that of the Boers, and the bayonet charge of 
a thoroughly disciplined body of men needs 
something more than individual bravery 
and rifles to meet it. It is fortunate for Eng- 
land that the first conflicts have resulted in 
such marked successes. Even should they 
be followed by reverses, as is evidently ex- 
pected even by the English themselves, they 
have shown that the situation is very dif- 
ferent from what it was eighteen years ago; 
that the lessons of Chitral and the Sudan 
have been learned and that the victory is not 
merely certain, but is nearer than many dare 
to believe. It is probably too much to hope 
for, but we wish that the Boers might see 
the futility of further contest and make the 
best terms possible. The longer the account 
runs the heavier will be the bill to be paid. 





MINISTER STRAUS writes from Constanti- 
nople to the State Department that the Turk- 
ish Government has put the screws upon in- 
tending Jewish colonists of Palestine, and 
requires that every such Jew entering «at 
the port of Jaffa should give money bonds 
that he will leave the’country in thirty or 
ninety days. This must give a black eye to 
the Zionist project. That project was that 
Palestine should become a Jewish State by 
such immigration, under the protection of 
Hebrew bankers. We have been able to see 
no wisdom in this plan, which seemed from 
its very statement to invite the opposition of 
Russia, Germany and France, as well as of 
Turkey. What we anticipated has now been 
developed. To give Palestine to the Jews 
would separate Turkey from Arabia and 
Mecca, and so endanger the position of the 
Sultan as the head of Islam. For the same 
reason Turkey would be very loath to give 
up Palestine to any Christian Power; but 
France or Russia will get Palestine long be- 
fore the Zionist plan has time to mature. 





THE gradual sundering of the ties between 
the Russians and the French is illustrated, 
and will he helped, by the letter in the Lon- 
don Times from Mr. Ignatius Zakrefsky, one 
of the most distinguished of Russian jurists. 
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In it he discusses the verdict of the Rennes 
court martial. He concludes that modern 
French society has fallen from its old hon- 
ored rank, and he declares: 

‘* Where the sentiment of justice is atrophied 
by the intensity of political and religious pas- 
sions, grafted on to a monstrous national van- 
ity passing itself off for patriotism, there is, I 
contend, no room left for the moral elements in- 
dispensable to a well-ordered form of society.” 
This is no way to talk about one’s allies un- 
less one is ready to throw them overboard. 
But Mr. Zakrefsky proceeds to say that the 
great majority of the people were behind 
the court’s decision, and that the men who 
really wanted justice done were an incon- 
siderable minority, and he goes on to taunt 
France for her vanity, and even her sinking 
into the arms of Russia, a country whose 
principles and practices are entirely op- 
posed to those of which France boasts. The 
judgment of Mr. Zakrefsky seems to be 
much too severe to come from a calm jurist. 
Has he forgotten the attitude of the present 
government of France to the Dreyfus case ? 
Certainly he underestimates the number and 
the weight of those who distinguish honor 
from glory, and he fails to recall.that in the 
very military court there were two officers 
who voted for acquittal. 





....-A curious story comes from Rome, 
through The Freeman’s Journal, of the dis- 
covery in Mosul of the manuscript of a 
Christian liturgy of the second century. It 
would be of great historical value, if gen- 
uine, but the description given seems to dis- 
credit it utterly. We are not told what lan- 
guage it is in, but it would be likely to be 
Syriac, and a Syriac liturgy of that date is 
very improbable. Besides, “the Apostles’ 
Creed” is included in the questions put to 
catechumens by the bishop. That ought to 
be conclusive against it, as the so-called 
Apostles’ Creed is demonstrably of a much 
later origin. We are bound to give this an- 
ticipatory warning against what is likely to 
prove another of the numerous shameless 
forgeries of ecclesiastical documents. 

....Those who wish to see the Yellow- 
stone Park geysers before their glory is de- 
parted should not delay too long, if we may 
trust the paper by Erwin H. Barbour read 
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before the American Association at its late 
meeting. He declares that there has been a 
decline of geyser activity so rapid as to be 
startling to those who have frequently vis- 
ited that extraordinary district. If the de- 
cline of the last four years should continue 
at the same rate the phenomena will have 
mainly disappeared in ten years more. At 
the Upper Basin the Grand Geyser, which 
used to erupt daily, now erupts about three 
times a season; the Cascade, which in 1895 
spouted every fifteen minutes, now spouts 
once a day, and numerous geysers are extinct. 

....The Sultan has discovered a new way 
of disposing of suspects. He hands them 
over to a board of medical examiners, who 
promptly pronounce them insane, whereupon 
they are ordered to be confined in a mad- 
house. The institution known by us as an 
insane asylum is non-existent in Turkey, 
and the “ mad-house” corresponds to the 
worst traditions of a century ago. A large 
number of prominent young Turks have 
been threatened, and arrests continue. The 
punishment is really a living death, and if 
anything can deter from conspiracy this 
should. Such reigns of terror, however, are 
apt to defeat their own purpose. 

...-People smile at the strange names of 
towns in South Africa, such as Ladysmith 
and Harrismith. Perhaps they have there a 
rule like that imposed by our Post Office De- 
partment, which will not recognize a new 
post oftice whose name is composed of two 
words. A curious parallel illustration occurs 
in Jefferson, N. H., where a year ago it was 
desired to establish the post office of Starr 
King,-a name taken from Mount Starr King, 
which was itself named for the famous 
clergyman, who was so fond of the region. 
When the authorities at Washington refused 
to accept the name the applicants simply 
compressed it to Starrking, and so it stands. 

....We are not to expect that the United 
States will resign its rights in Samoa. But 
those rights are no more than those of Ger- 
many and Great Britain, and a division of 
the islands between the three, Powers ought 
not to be unwelcome to us. The present con- 
dition is almost intolerable. We _ should 
have a pretty object lesson there as to the 
comparative value of the methods of govern- 
ment adopted by the three nations. 
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Theological Contrasts in Eng- 
land and America. 


By the Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
Ph.D. 

TuE recent International Council, bring- 
ing together the leading preachers of Con- 
gregationalism from Great Britain and 
America, about fifty of whom appeared 
upon the platform, gave opportunity for 
comparison and contrast. There were two 
or three very significant points of contrast, 
both as regards manner and matter. 

Nearly all of the American speakers ap- 
peared with carefully prepared manuscript, 
which they generally read verbatim, with 
only occasional attempts at anything like 
oratorical effect. Sentences were carefully 
chosen; rhetoric was good; subjects were 
handled logically; but the appeal was main- 
ly intellectual, and won intellectual assent. 
In some cases the reading was almost dull. 
There was little, if any, of the hortatory 
tone; the evangelistic fervor was wanting. 
They were seldom stimulating in any way 
except intellectually. Each paper was a 
clear, straightforward presentation of the 
case, with no attempt at special pleading 
of any kind. The witnesses were brought 
into the box; the truth was told; but the ad- 
vocate did not further urge his suit. 

But not so with the speakers from abroad. 
They were more extemporaneous. They rose 
to eloquence. They had genuine pathos. 
They could not rest satisfied with merely 
presenting the truth; they were there to 
plead for it. They sought not only intellec- 
tual assent, but to awaken moral and spirit- 
ual feeling. They did not read to the Coun- 
cil; they preached to it and admonished it. 
Nearly every address had its eloquent per- 
oration. It closed with an appeal. “ Suffer 
a word of exhortation” was the earnest 
request of one speaker. They were thrill- 
ing, tender, simple and moving in their ap- 
Peals. They sought not only to gain con- 
sideration but to effect conviction. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The American speakers sought to present 
the truth. Those from over the sea pressed 
it. They not only gave it, but forced it upon 
their hearers. This is not to say that our 
own speakers were men incapable of preach- 
ing in this sense. There would probably not 
be anything like so great a contrast between 
their preaching on Sunday and that of their 
foreign brethren. And yet this distinction, 
so marked in the Council, does indicate a 
certain difference between the Congrega- 
tional preachers in the two lands. Our men 
make more of the intellectual appeal and far 
less of the evangelistic, hortatory method. 
And this is not to be traced to differing 
scholarship. This same type of preaching 
is even most marked in such men as Stalker, 
George Adam Smith, Forsyth and other men 
of superior scholarship. Mr. Moody draws 
assistants for his British campaigns from 
among men of scholarship, even including 
theological professors. As preaching is 
commonly regarded our colleagues from 
over the sea are ahead of us. We may con- 
vince; but they do more, they persuade. But 
still more marked, and to most of us more 
to be wondered at, were certain contrasts 
with regard to what they preach. For one 
thing, there were fewer allusions to criti- 
cism and its results from the lips of the vis- 
itors. We know that this is not because 
they are behind us in welcoming criticism. 
They are altogether freer, and have always 
been less fearful than we. They have re- 
ceived it with relative complacence. One or 
two interviews revealed their attitude. One 
young Welsh preacher remarked ito the 
writer: ‘“ We ignore it in our preaching. Do 
we accept it? Yes indeed. But we don’t 
talk about it in the pulpit.” Said another, 
an older preacher: “ We feel that literary 
questions are not so important as the sub- 
stance of the revelation. Criticism underlies 
our preaching. But we don’t bring its ques- 
tions into the pulpit. There’s no need of it, 
and the people don’t want it.” 

The most marked difference was one dis- 
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tinctively theological and more specifically 
Christological. Evidently, to the British 
preachers, the cry, “ Back to Christ,” does 
not meapv just what it does to us. They 
would say, indeed, that it means more. Their 
meaning came out most clearly in the now 
celebrated address of Dr. Forsyth, but it 
cropped out in others. In a peroration mag- 
nificent in its style, passionate, fervid, pro- 
foundly reverent and solemn, Dr. Forsyth 
declared that ‘the final seat of authority 
is in the Cross of Christ as the Forgiver and 
Redeemer; Christ is King, not as the Son 
of our Creator, not as the Logos of our rea- 
son, or as the ideal of our soul, but as our 
Saviour.” “The seat of authority 
must stand forth either as an institution or 
as.a person in an act. There is but one au- 
thority. It is the grace of God to us. sin- 
ners in the Cross of Christ. The Ethics of 
the future must be the explication of the 
cross, and of the cross understood as a Gospel 
as an atonement. He redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us.” In many such striking sen- 
tences Dr. Forsyth declared the theory, 
known of old as that of the “ blood-atone- 
ment,” as the very heart of the Gospel, as 
the Gospel itself. It was penal-satisfaction 
pure and simple, clear and explicit. To the 
young preachers who have been influenced 
by Horace Bushnell (and who has not), this 
came like lightning out of a clear sky. It 
was so old that it was absolutely new. The 
fervidness and eloquence of the speaker’s ap- 
peal aroused a tremendous enthusiasm, and 
one American preacher-delegate called for a 
hymn (There is a Fountain Filled With 
Blood ”), which we have not heard for years 
except at camp-meeting. Whatever we may 
say of its faulty philosophy and of the gaps 
in its attempted theological connections, it 
will become, in some sense, an epoch-mak- 
ing address, for it was-one of those utter- 
ances that set men to thinking and lead 
them to reconsiderations. It was a classic 
of its kind. 

This same note was struck by the for- 
eign speakers wherever it was natural or 
possible to bring it in. Their sermons in 
the Boston churches on Sunday touched the 
same chord. The impassioned words of these 
earnest preachers, asserting the heart of the 
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Gospel as being in the person, Jesus Christ, 
met quick response in the hearts of all. But 
this definite attitude, basing everything on 
a literalistic view of the atonement met 
strong dissent which did not find open ex- 
pression in the Council only because there 
was no time or opportunity for discussion. 
The distinction between the American and 
British point of view came out, however, in 
a‘ natural way. Dr. Gladden, in commend- 
ing Prof. Graham Taylor’s address, referred 
to a speaker of the day before, and affirmed: 
“Phe Sermon on the Mount is not a second- 
ary element in the Gospel.’ And then, Rey. 
Mr. Ritchie, of England, retorted: ‘ In reply 
to Dr. Gladden’s remark concerning the rel- 
ative place of the Sermon on the Mount, I 
would say that to carry out the Sermon on 
the Mount you need a dynumic; and the only 
power that can realize Christ’s ideals is in 
the person of our Redeemer and in his cross.” 

Here, indeed, is a profound contrast. In 
New England probably two-thirds of the 
Congregational preachers hold the so-called 
moral view of the atonement. Most others, 
while holding that the atonement has an- 
other aspect, still feel that the significant 
thing is its moral influence. “The parable 


of the Prodigal Son is the classic on the: 


question. The father needs no reconciling 
to his children. To us, this voice from the 
mother-country sounded like one from ages 
long ago. We asked of one and another of 
the visiting delegates, Do these men repre- 
sent the dominant thought of your pulpit ? 
And.the answer was an emphatic affirma- 
tive, “That is what our young men are 
preaching.” Said Dr. John Brown, of Bed- 
ford, in a recent interview: ‘“‘ We hold to 
Christ’s redemptive significance. We have 
now a firmer grasp on the supernatural. We 
have passed through the stage which laid 
weight on the moral view. It is something 
deeper than that. We preach that there was 
in the death of Christ that which altered 
man’s moral relations with the government 
of God. The ethical element is not the deep- 
est. It grows out of the other. The founda- 
tions rest here: ‘He was made sin for us, 
who knew no sin.’ Compared with this the 
mere ethical conception is secondary. AS 
Maclaren said, ‘ Christianity without a dy- 
ing Christ is a dying Christianity,’ ” 
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This is a radical change on the part of our 
English friends. They tell us that a couple 
of decades ago they were where we are now. 
Two profoundly interesting questions arise 
here. It is true that our British cousins 
have generally led us in theological thought 
by at least a decade or two. Shall we, then, 
during the next twenty years, swing back 
to a governmental view of the atonement as 
the cardinal point of the Gospel ? 

The other question is this, Does the differ- 
ence of matter which we have suggested ac- 
count for the difference of manner which is 
so marked ? As preachers in the general 
sense of the term they are our superiors. We 
have seldom seen more real conviction in 
preaching. Do they preach more confidently, 
more persuadingly, more powerfully, be- 
cause they have a gospel that moves, per- 
suades and appeals to the hearts of men ? 
Do we lack in power because we have 
set aside what they affirm to be the 
dynamic of the Gospel for the preaching 
of literary criticism and ethics? Any 
one at the Council must have felt that, 
even as a council, it would have been dull, 
lacking in spiritual power, had it not been 
for the visitors. Is all this because they are 
by nature more effective preachers ? Or are 
they more moving preachers because they 
have a more moving gospel ? We shall do 
well to ponder these profoundly interesting 
and significant questions. 

New Haven, Conn, 





The Lutheran General Council. 


By G. H. Gerberding. 

Tur General Council of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church now consists of ‘nine 
Synods, with 1,238 ministers, 2,029 congrega- 
tions, 352,454 communicants. There are 
three theological seminaries, one at Phila- 
delphia, one at Chicago, and one at Rock 
Island. These together have seventeen pro- 
fessors, 200 students, and property worth 
over $300,000. There are seven colleges with 
about 2,000 students, eleven orphans’ 
homes, seven hospitals, five homes for the 
aged, epileptic, etc., four deaconess institu- 
tions, and three immigrant missions. 

This body held its twenty-seventh conven- 
tion in Wicker Park, Bnglish Lutheran 
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Church, Chicago, from Thursday, September 
28th, to Wednesday, October 4th, 1899. The 
attendance exceeded by thirty delegates the 
highest previous record. The opening ser- 
mon was by the Rev. Geo. C. F. Haas, on 
“‘ Expansion ” in Church work. The report of 
President Moldehnke was full of hope and 
courage, and expressed sympathy for the 
sufferings of our Lutheran brethren -in Fin- 
land, referred regretfully to the frivolous 
treatment of the sacred institution of mar- 
riage, and urged upon the Church the duty 
of pushing forward in this rushing, restless 
and materialistic age. 

The committee on the president’s report ex- 
pressed satisfaction in the fact that many of 
the oppressed are emigrating to free 
America, as also thankfulness to God that 
our Church has been preserved from creed- 
less rationalism and a presumptuous de- 
structive criticism of the Bible. In this lat- 
ter respect the Lutheran Church of America 
stands almost alone among the Protestant 
denominations. Her faith in the Holy 
Scriptures is not a blind and credulous belief. 
Her theologians and scholars have probably 
looked deeper into these great questions and 
principles than those of any other Church. 
She has fought this battle through years 
ago, and has come out satisfied. In all her 
synodical and linguistic divisions there is 
not a professor who would utter a doubt as 


* to the credibility and inspiration of the whole 


Bible. If he did he could not keep his chair. 
There is not even a pastor who would preach 
any such doubt. If he did his synod would 
speedily call him to account. The General 
Council has never had a heresy trial. 

Two pleasant incidents were the frater- 
nal addresses of representatives from the 
Icelandic Synod aud the General Synod. 
The foreign mission work was enlarged by 
taking up work in Porto Rico. Two young 
missionaries are now on their way to that 
interesting foreign field under the American 
flag. 

The foreign mission in India has been in- 
creased by a graduate of the Woman’s Med- 
ical College of Philadelphia, who is now 
on her way to India as a medical missionary. 
The home mission, through the energy 
of the new superintendent, Rev. J. C. Kunz- 
man, has paid off a troublesome debt. 
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Over 300 wissions are supported by the sy- 
nods in the Council. t 

The German immigrant mission lost its 
earnest founder and missionary, the Rev. 
Wm. Berkemeier. His son, Rev. H. J. Berke- 
meier, succeeds him. The fine property at 
26 State Street, New York, has been bought 
by the United States Government for a Cus- 
tom House; New quarters have been se- 
cured at 4 State Street. 

The chairman of the Sunday-school Com- 
mittee, the Rev. T. E. Schmauk, presented 
a brilliant report. The total issue of the Lu- 
theran Sunday-school Series now exceeds 
100,000 annually. A valuable system of grad- 
ing and instruction was adopted. A Stand- 
ing Commiitee on Education, consisting of 
college and seminary presidents, was ap- 
pointed. 

Future convocations of Church musicians 
were ordered. Another general conference 
between ministers of various Lutheran sy- 
nods will be held during the coming year. 
Altogether, this was one of the most hopeful 
and inspiring meetings ever held by the Gen- 
eral Council. 

CHICcAGo, 





The American Missionary 
Association. 

THE American Missionary Association, 
representing the mission work of the Con- 
gregational Churches for the mountaineers, 
negroes, Indians, Chinese and Porto Ricans, 
held its fifty-third annual meeting last week 
in Binghamton. The Association reports 
no debt. By a close economy and some re- 
duction of work in a previous year, the ex- 
penses have been brought within the re- 
ceipts. There has been expended in the 
South and in Porto Rico the last year $196,- 
727.48; for the Indians, $37,572.11; for the 
Chinese, $13,971.24, and for missions in 
Africa (paid by a special fund to the Ameri- 
can Board), $4,485.36; a total of $252,706.19 
for missions. The expense for publications 
has been $6,218.69; and for other expenses 
of salaries, administration, agencies, rent, 
etc., $37,885.96; making a total of $296,- 
810.84. The receipts include a credit balance 
of $705.16 at the beginning of the year, gifts 
from churches and individuals, $154,422.39; 
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from estates, $83,862.42; tuition received, 
$39,053.76; from Slater Fund, $5,000; other 
funds, $14,638.24; a total of receipts, $297,- 
681.98, which leaves a credit balance of 
$871.14. Besides these accounts there. has 
been expended from the income of the Daniel 
Hand Fund, for education of negroes $67,- 
339.24. Under a system for the reserve and 
equalization of legacies there are $8,730.06 
reserved. The expert accountant engaged by 
the auditors to make a very detailed exam- 
inatien reported: 


“ As a result of this audit, I am able to report 
in the highest terms of commendation the sys- 
tem and methods employed in recording the 
transactions of the association. I have found 
entire arithmetical accuracy in the entries, the 
accounts presenting a record of ‘the facts, ar- 
ranged and focussed so that the result of the 
operations may be readily obtained. 

“There is evidence of great painstaking in 
keeping these detailed records, and the most ap- 
proved methods used by financial institutions 
for the safety of the funds and completeness of 
the records adopted wherever available.” 


The Association reported the support of 26 . 


purely elementary schools, where they were 
not supplemented by public schools, mostly 
in connection with churches in rural dis- 
tricts in the South. There are 45 normal 
and graded schools in the South. In several 
ot these schools there has been revivals, and 


.in one 79 scholars began a hopeful Christian 


life. There are 10 mountain schools, with 
1,587 enrolled pupils. Besides these there 
are higher institutions, Fisk University, 
Nashville; Talladega College, in Alabama; 
Tongaloo University, in Mississippi; Straight 
University, in New Orleans; and Tillotson 
College; in Austin, Texas. There are 125 
theological pupils, 85 collegiate, 307 college 
preparatory, 1,465 normal, 2,474 grammar, 
2,943 intermediate, and 4,790 primary, be- 
sides night and music pupils. Industrial 
training is carried on at the higher institu- 
tions and at some of the normal schools. At 
Talladega there is a farm of three hundred 
acres, at Enfield, N. C., of more than a thou- 
sand acres, and at Tongaloo of six hundred 
acres. The theological departments are at 
Talladega, Straight, Fisk and Tongaloo. 
During the year mission work has beeD 
begun in Porto Rico, with schools at San- 
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turce, near San Juan, and at Utuado, in 
the interior highlands, under the general 
charge of Prof. Charles B. Scott, lately of 
the New York State Normal School at Os- 
wego. A missionary with experience in 
Mexico has been designated to begin evan- 
gelistic work in Porto Rico. 

The Association reported 211 churches in 
the South, with 11,398 members,. of whom 
1,447 were added during the year. There is 
an increase of 9 churches. Among the In- 
dians, including Alaska, the Association 
has 19 churches, with a membership of 
1,097, and 6 schools, with 368 pupils. This in- 
cludes the large institution at Santee. Neb. 
The Chinese missions, mostly in California, 
have 21 schools and 1,360 pupils; and 152 
have during the year professed Christian 
faith. The new central mission home in San 
Francisco is of great value, and is now col- 
lecting money to extinguish its debt. The 
Rev. Jee Gam, who is now in the East for 
this purpose, has been a pastor in Chinese 
work for twenty years, and was heard with 
great interest at the annual meeting. 

The sessions were of great interest, and 
were addressed by missionaries and others. 
We may mention Dr. Willard Scott, of Wor- 
cester; Dr. F’. S. Fitch, of Buffalo; the Rev. 
C. M. Southgate, of Massachusetts; Dr. W. 
K. Griffin, of Ithaca; Dr. G. E. Hall, of 
Dover, N. H.; Dr. Sidney strong, of Oak Park, 
Ill.; Drs. C. E. Jefferson and’ W. H. Ward, 
of New York; Dr. S. M. Newman, of Wash- 
ington, and Miss Collins, missionary among 
the Sioux. In the absence of the President, 
Dr. Noble, of Chieago, Dr. Stimson, of New 
York, one of the vice-presidents, presided. 





AND now Dr. De Costa has left the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. From the fact 
that he has been spending some time at the 
Roman Catholic, Seminary at Dunwoodie, 
we may expect soon to hear of his entrance 
into the Roman Catholic Church. 

-...Among the influences making for 
Church fellowship is a “ Ladies’ Christian 
Union,” which for nearly forty years has 
couducted an interdenominational weekly 
prayer-meeting at Broadway Tabernacle 
Church in this city, and which is just start- 
ing on a new season of effort. It ought to 
have many imitators. 
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....-The American International Conven- 
tion and the World’s Conference of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, as is known, 
have agreed upon a certain week of prayer 
for young men throughout the world. This 
year it commences with Sunday, November 
12th, and the general topic is ‘“‘ Our’ Serv- 
ice,’ while there are-specific topics’ for the 
different days. It is urged that these topics 
be observed throughout the week so far as 
possible, but where that is impracticable spe- 
cial attention be paid to the matter on the 
preceding Sunday. 


....The sixth annual Convention of the 
Open.and Institutional Church League opens 
in this city next week. There is under con- 
sideration an effort to combine this move- 
ment with that of the Federation of 
Churches, such as is being carried on in this 
city, and it is hoped that the united body, if 
it shall be decided to unite, will accomplish 
still more of good than has been done in the 
past. At this convention there will be ad- 
dresses by a large number of men prominent- 
ly connected with such work, including Drs. 
Charles L. Thompson, Frank M. North, Don- 
ald Sage Mackey, S. Parkes Cadman, J. W. 
Chapman and others of this city, as well as 
representatives from other cities. The Hon. 
Hverett P. Wheeler is also expected to take 
part. 

....Now that the Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians have had their international 
gatherings, the Religious Herald, of Rich- 
mond, Va., wants to know why there should 
not be a Pan-Baptist conference, and says: 


“Tt seems more difficult for Baptists to get 
together than it is for people of other faiths. 
We put so great emphasis on individual and 
church independence that we lose sight too often 
of the duty and undervalue the privilege of co- 
operation and fellowship. Who among us thinks 
of the little handful of Baptists in Belgium, of 
the Stundists in Russia, of those in far-off Aus- 
tralia? Would it not be a blessing to them, 
lonely and discouraged as they must often be, if 
they could, through some one or more of their 
own number, be brought into contact with their 
brethren more fortunately circumstanced? And 
if we could see these brethren face to face, our 
own hearts would expand, our own latent and 
dethargic sympathies would be deepened and 
quickened, and we should follow them with our 
prayers.” 
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....The following communication on Com- 
ity comes to us from ‘Alaska: 


About a year ago the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society and the Congregational Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Society united in 
sending Rev. Loyal L. Wirt to Alaska, to begin 
work in the new towns that were rapidly open- 
ing there. He interested the people in Douglass 
and other points very deeply, so that they were 
disposed to contribute generously to the securing 
of a good house of worship in Douglass for regu- 
lar Congregational services. The Congregation- 
al Church Building Society rendered generous 
aid—thus three societies gave their liberal sup- 
port to this man’s work. One year has passed 
and a little more, and there are now four church 
organizations in that little town of Douglass— 
Catholic, Episcopal and Methodist, the Congre- 
gationalist being beyond question the first on the 
ground and making provision for all the Protes- 
tant work needed. The churches cry out vigor- 
ously against over-churching new towns. Their 
cries seem to be heard mainly in the offices of 
the societies doing the work. How-would it do 
for them to turn their cries into the ears of 
those who violate comity by entering such fields 
after they are fairly and generously taken pos- 
session of? This seems to the writer of this 
paragraph a fair question. 


....The National Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches was held last 
week in Washington. Among the matters of 
special interest was the address by Sena- 
tor Hoar, the president, in which he reiter- 
ated his views on expansion. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, reporting for the Council of 
the Conference, claimed that the increase of 
the Unitarian Church was especially within 
the ranks of other denominations, and that 
Unitarianism is often ably proclaimed from 
various orthodox pulpits. He looked forward 
to quite as much to be gained for the exten- 
sion of ‘‘free and undefiled religion” from 
the efforts of laymen as of the clergy. A 
committee was appointed to confer with the 
Universalist Church looking to closer co-op- 
eration. A resolution was adopted looking to- 
ward the promotion of the higher life of men 
and recommending three things: that each 
Church make its statement simple, clear and 
strong, and its membership an expression of 
Christian purpose and a pledge for loyalty, 
while involving no test of creed or sacra- 
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ment; that all persons in the parish be in- 
vited and urged to subscribe for such a state- 
ment, to be incorporated in the articles of or- 
ganization, thereby becoming members of 
the Church: also that the pupils in the Sun- 
day-schools be encouraged on arriving at ma- 
turity publicly to join the Church after some 
definite preparation and instruction. 


....We have received from the Rev. John 
A. Randolph, chaplain in the army, con- 
nected with the Sixth Infantry in the Philip- 
pine Islands, a copy of a recommendation 
made by him to the Adjutant-General at 
Washington, which seems to us worthy of 
the most hearty indorsement. The recom- 
mendation is that chaplains be assigned to 
stations where the largest bogies of troops 
are assembled instead of to regiments, and 
that chaplains be assigned to duties on army 
transports. His reasons for the first are the 
insufficient number of chaplains, making it 
impossible for each regiment to have one; 
the division of the regiments into small de- 
tachments, making it impraticable for the 
chaplains to care for all; the frequent change 
of station of the regiments, hindering the 
chaplains’ work in securing through the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and other army friends, such 
reading matter, writing materials, etc., as is 
extremely valuable. The reasons for the 
second recommendation are similar to those 
for the first, with the addition that on a 
transport the men are to a large extent re- 
lieved from regular duties and have more 
time for religious services. After a few 
days, as he says, a sea voyage becomes mo- 
notonous, and a sea service. is welcomed as 
a diversion. He instanced the splendid re- 
sults following the services held on board 
the transport ‘“‘ Sherman,” showing that men 
are particularly susceptible to religious in- 
fluences under such conditions. It is also a 
fact that the transport carries many sick 
and wounded to whom a chaplain’s ministry 
may be highly valuable. We earnestly hope 
that Mr. Randolph's recommendation will 
be carefully considered at the War Depart- 
ment, and the difficulties that he suggests be 
overcome, if not in the way proposed by him- 
self, in some other not less effective way. 
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African Gold and European 
Credit. 


THE war in South Africa will reduce for a 
time the world’s output of gold, and the ef- 
fect of this checking of one of the largest 
streams of supply is already the subject of 
some discussion in European money mar- 
kets. In recent years the annual output of 
the world’s gold mines has increased rap- 
idly, and this growth has been due largely to 
the enormous yield of the mines in. the 
Transvaal. The following table, compiled 
from the reports of the Director of the’ Mint 
and of the American Consul at Johannes- 
burg, shows the annual output of the world 
and of the African mines: 

The World. 
seseceeee $118,848, 700 
130,650,000 

- 146,651,500 
157,494,800 
181,175,600 
199,304,100 
202,956,000 


237,504,800 
. 287,000,000 


1890.....2. 


”# Estimated. 

The estimate for the current year was based 
upon the African output for the eight months 
ending with August. While the closing of 
the Transvaal mines for a year would re- 
duce the world’s annual supply by more than 
one-quarter, the remainder would largely ex- 
ceed the entire output of only three years 
ago and be twice as great as the total out- 
put in 1890. The product of Australia, the 
United States and the Alaskan mines this 
year will probably exceed that of last year 
by $15,000,000. The supply would seem to 
be ample, when comparison with the output 
of past years is made, even with the output 
of Africa withheld, but still the European 
money markets may be affected, if the war 
should not be a short one, because the Con- 
tinental countries desire to increase their 
banking reserves, the Bank of England has 
recently been urged by financial authorities 
to enlarge its reserve, and the continued ex- 


Africa. . 


cess of our own exports over our imports 
tends to draw gold to this country from the 
European supplies. 

The movement for an increase of banking 
reserves in Europe was due, before the be- 
ginning of the war, to a great expansion of 
credit accompanying great industrial activ- 
ity, a large increase of the volume of trade, 
and a growth of speculation. The war, by 
checking the stream of gold supply from the 
Trausvaal and in other ways, gives addi- 
tional reasons for the banking precautions 
which were advised by prudence when it 
was necessary to guard against the dangers 
of excessive speculation and a great expan- 
sion of credit. If it be true that certain Con- 
tinental powers are planning a concerted 
movement to end the war, their motives may 
not be exclusively political. Indeed, it is 
probable that not the least influential of 
these motives is.a desire to prevent serious 
financial disturbance and reverses in com- 
merce and industry. 





The United Car Companies. 


THE sale of the Wagner Palace Car Com- 
pany to the Pullman Palace Car Company 
is an interesting transaction, not only be- 
cause it is.a consolidation of two great cor- 
porations controlling the special passenger 
car service of the country, but also for the 
reason that, in the opinion of some observing 
persons, it points to an enlargement of the 
Vanderbilt railroad system in the East. The 
agreement for the sale was officially an- 
nounced on the 20th inst. The Wagner 
stockholders are to receive $180 per share in 
cash, or Pullman stock share for share. The 
directors will take Pullman stock, and, of 
eourse, all the shareholders will follow their 
example, for the market price of Pullman 
at the end of the week was $202%, and $195 
was bid for Wagner against offers at $210. 
Both companies are paying dividends of 8 
per cent. The Pullman Company’s capital is 
$54,000,000, and $20,000,000 will be added for 
the Wagner capital, which is $19,730,050. At 
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the Stock Exchange iast week the price of 
Pullman shares advanced from $200 to 
$20744, and closed at $202%. The lowest 
quotation since January 1st was $156. It is 
said that William K. Vanderbilt, F. W. Van- 
derbilt, J. Pierpont Morgan and Dr. W. 
Seward Webb will become members of the 
Pullman Board of Directors. 

In pursuit of his purpose to enlarge and 
perfect the railroad system of which the New 
York Central and Hudson River road is the 
principal part, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt is said 
to regard as quite desirable the acquisition 
of control of the railroads in New England. 
It is understood that the Pullman Company 
and the estate of the late Mr. Pullman have 
been holding large blocks of shares of the 
Boston & Albany and the Boston & Maine 
Railroad Companies, altho President Tuttle, 
of the Boston & Maine, asserts that the Pull- 
man Company has not owned any of the 
stock of his road for a year past.. The con- 
solidation of the two car companies will give 
Mr. Vanderbilt control of such New England 
shares as the Pullman Company may own 
or control, and thus facilitate negotiations for 
the extension of the Vanderbilt system in 
the New England States. A desire to gain 
control of these shares is reported to have 
been one of the motives which led to the 
consolidation, and for this reason interest in 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s project has been revived. 





Financial Items. 


ALVIN W. KRECH, prominent in the re- 
organization of the Union Pacific and other 
railroads, was last week elected a Vice- 
President of the Mercantile Trust Company. 


...-Great Britain has ordered nearly 
5,000,000 pounds of canned beef from pack- 
ers in this country for the use of the army 
in South Africa and elsewhere. 

...¢«The Boston and Montana Copper Min- 
ing Company has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $4 per share, with an extra 
dividend of $11. This makes a total of $36 
per share declared this year. 


....It is reported that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company is about to spend $2,000,- 
000 in improving its line between New York 
and Pittsburg. The contemplated changes 
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are said to be more extensive than any which 
the company has hitherto made in the way 
of eliminating curves and removing grade 
crossings. 

...--“In most lines,” said Dun and Co.’s 
review on Saturday last, ‘business con- 
tinues to expand, tho in some there are signs 
that buying has been checked either because 
prices have outrun the views of buyers or 
because recent purchases have been so 
heavy that nobody is left in need. Prices 
are still advancing in almost every line, sup- 
ported by rising prices of materials, and 
works everywhere are still crowded to their 
utmost capacity, while at many points it is 
found hard to get enough competent hands. 
The outbreak of war in South Africa brought 
no such changes as many feared.” 


....* From nearly all parts of the coun- 


try,” said Bradstreet’s report for last week, 
“but partieularly from the West and South, 
come reports of car scarcity. Some of this 


- congestion seems to be the result of a di- 


version of traffic ordinarily carried on by 
water routes to already crowded railroads. 
As an example of this might be instanced 
the east-bound tonnage from Chicago last 
week, which exceeded by two and a half 
times that carried in the corresponding week 
a year ago. The inability of present trans- 
portation facilities to cope with the existing 
situation is, however, not confined to domes- 
tic trade lines. From both coasts of this 
country come reports of insufficient tonnage 
offering to handle goods seeking a foreign 
outlet.” 

....The following coupons will be paid No- 
veniber Ist: 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Rway., 
first mortgage 5s. 

Southern Pacific of Cal., first consol., 5’s. 

Gila Valley, Globe & Northern, 5’s. 

...-Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were as follows : 


BANKS, 
- NF ncvacieresis 5 eel 2,025 | Merchants’........... 176% 
‘Hide and Leather.... 12434! Ninth.............--. 804 


Market and Fulton.. 2264 | Oriental............ 
Mechanics & Traders’ 100 | Produce Exchange.. 1274 


TRUST COMPANIES, 


Dao occiierds oc. s o8ecacsaboe Gobet 0d! WS dees 230 
| ERA SACRA te eax Re UO sino.» waekinnaell 400 
International Banking and Trust..............0. 160 
Metropolitan... ....cccesecsecescccteerecesteetneee 450 
Trust Co.of America..... Nee 2094 
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Letting It Alone. 


SUPERINTENDENT Payn_ has: “ reported” 
the Mutual Reserve to the Attorney-General 
of this State. This is a mode of calling his 
official attention to it, and is equivalent to 
making charges of some sort. The law re- 
quires him to do this whenever he is satis- 
fied that an association or corporation doing 
an insurance business is insolvent, or has ex- 
ceeded its powers, or is conducting business 
fraudulently. The Superintendent, at the 
time of making his recent examination re- 
port, transmitted a copy to the Attorney- 
General, and gave him the statutory notice. 
If the law officer of the State chooses to do 
so, he may apply to the court for an order 
requiring the officers to appear and show 
cause Why an order to cease doing business 
should not be granted, the burden of proof 
thus being put upon the defense. 

The Attorney-General is supposed to be 
considering the matter. He may invite the 
Mutual Reserve officers and Mr. Payn to pre- 
sent their sides before him, or he may quiet- 
ly leave the former to work out their own 
salvation if they can. The Superintendent 
did not make his charges specific. Since he 
officially finds the association solvent, the 
ground for statutory interference must be 
either a fraudulent manner of business or 
actions not contrary to but beyond the law- 
fui powers given it. The Mutual Reserve 
has been charged with both; perhaps it is 
both fraudulent and unlawful in its business 
methods, but the Superintendent should have 
Specified the one as to which he is “ satis- 
fied.” Quite probably the Attorney-General 
will take no action, and we shall be content 
to have him take none. Supervision in this 
State has effected so little in prevention, and 
has been so terribly destructive in cure of 
life insurance ill-suecesses, that its inter- 
vention is far more to be dreaded than 
sought. The Mutual Reserve officers cannot 


be unaware of the seriousness of the sit- 
vation, and their task is severe enough with- 
out molestation by the paternalism which 


INSURANCE. 






held aloof while the wind was being sown. 
The affairs of the association and the inter- 
ests of its members will be best served, we 
think, by being left as long as possible to 
quietly settle themselves. 





American Life Insurance 
Abroad. 


Tue Prussian Government has sent to this 
country a commission to investigate the con- 
dition and methods of American life insur- 
ance, particularly of those companies in 
which Prussia feels most interest, and Presi- 
dent McCall, of the New York Life, takes 
this occasion for some observations _on 
the subject of life insurance abroad. The 
foreign’ business in force in “the three 
giants,’’ he says, is enough to form in each 
case a large company by itself. In case of 
these three, it is about 22 per cent. of their 
total outstanding risks, averaging about 
212%, millions each; and only five of the 
whole number (395). of life insurance com- 
panies in the world have a total volume of 
insurance in force greater than the foreign 
business of any one of the three alone. In 
Europe there are 190 companies, and only 
one of these approaches 212 millions but 
does not reach that. In Australia there is 
one great company, but its total outstanding 
line falls short of this figure. Of the 92 
companies in Great Britain the Prudential, 
the great Industrial, exceeds it, and in this 
country only four besides the three re- 
ferred to have an outstanding line above 200 
millions, these four being the Prudential, 
the Mutual Benefit, the Northwestern, and 
the Metropolitan. The average age of Brit- 
ish companies is 64 years, that of the Con- 
tinental companies 46 years, that of other 
American companies 44 years, but the for- 
eign business of the American companies 
has been built up in less than 30 years. 

These figures are interesting, and are put 
in a striking comparative way. Their in- 
formation is about a matter not prominent- 
ly published and not generally known, but 
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Mr. McCall adds what is the first explana- 
tion ever given, so far as we now recall, why 
the companies went abroad for business. 
Three sentences cover his reasons for count- 
ing foreign business desirable for an Amer- 
ican company: af 

* People in Europe have been working at eco- 
nomic and sanitary problems much longer than 
we have, and, in general, the conditions which 
insure security to life and stability to property 
there are quite equal to those which exist in 
this country. Moreover, business.can be secured 
at a lower expense, and—a most important con- 
sideration—once obtained, it is more persistent 


than in this country, and-in the end equally 


profitable. A large and widely distributed mem- 
bership well selected must necessarily give the 
best and most uniform results in life insurance.” 


To suppose that we Americans are the only 
progressive people, altho we may be the 
most so, is a mistake, as he says, and the 
conditions of security to life and property 
may be as favorable in Europe as here; but 
this only affirms equality, so that the force 
of the claim is in one sentence—that the ex- 
pense of getting business is less in Europe 
and its persistence greater. Business costs 
less to get, and it is subject to less waste of 
abandonment. There is no occasion for sur- 
prise that these two are coupled in one 
statement, for they naturally go together. 
Heavy initial cost in getting risks and com- 
parative instability of risks when got—and 
the converse of comparatively low initial 
cost and greater persistence—should not this 
be expected ? That the business which stays 
is the business which pays has been getting 
to be a proverb, but is it not natural that 
the business which “pays” at first, com- 
paratively speaking, should prove to be that 
which stays ? 





An Honored Trustee. 


PROBABLY the oldest trustee of a life insur- 
ance company in the country was the well- 
known publisher, William H. Appleton, 
whose death occurred last week. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the New York Life In- 
surance Company have adopted the follow- 
ing minute on the death of Mr. Appleton: 

“The death of the oldest member of the Board 
of Trustees, after a continuous service of over 
forty-seven years, calls for an acknowledgment 
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of the invaluable services rendered by him to 
this company, as well as of his achievements in 
the world -of business and of letters during a 
period of over sixty years. Born in Haverhill 
in 1814, and beginning business as a clerk at 
sixteen years of age, Mr. Appleton lived to be 
for over fifty years the head of the publishing 
firm founded by his father, and to see it become 
one of the representative houses of the world, 
He was first elected a Trustee of the New York 
Life in July, 1852, and soon became an influen- 
tial member of the Board. He served for many 


years as a member of the Finance Committee, and © 


his counsel and personal friendship were alike 
courted and valued by all. Our deceased asso- 
ciate was a man of broad views and of strong 
convictions, a man given to kindly deeds. and to 
unostentatious charity. Upon the occasion of 
the fortieth anniversary of his first election as 
Trustee the Board adopted a minute declaring 
its grateful appreciation of bis many years’ serv- 
ice to the company, and expressing the hope that 
his life might long be spared to adorn the posi- 
tion of honor and trust to which he had been 
called. That hope has been measurably ful- 
filled, and our long-time associate and friend, 
filled with years and with honors, has fallen 
asleep. 

“Executive Committee: John A. McCall, Wil- 
liam L. Strong, Henry C. Mortimer, Thomas P. 
Fowler, Augustus C. Paine, William F. Buck- 
ley, Darwin P. Kingsley, Edmund D. Randolph, 
chairman.” 





....It is old and reasonable doctrine that 
a principal is bound by the acts of his agent, 
done within the field of his delegated author- 
ity. A case not very long ago was in court 
illustrative of this. The Hanover Fire In- 
sirance Company had declined to write a 
certain class of risks at all, but one of 
its agents, either thinking his own judg- 
ment better than that at the company’s 
office, or being unable to pass a “good 
thing ” in commissions when it came within 
reach, did write a risk in the prohibited 
class. Perhaps he wrote more than one—at 
least one burned—and the company, which 
could not plead the disobedience of orders 
as a bar, found itself obliged to pay a loss of 
$2,572; then it turned upon the agent, sued 
him, and obtained a verdict for $2,808 
against him in the Federal Court. If aD 
agent chooses to dabble in underwriting, he 
should expect to settle his own losses. 
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- Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


TAKE a man’s old slouch hat, put a roos- 
ter feather in it, and his wife can wear it this 
fall—Atchison Globe. 

... General Joubert: “ Hit him in the Neck, 
eh?” Oom Paul: “ That’s what we’re Laing 
for, ain’t it.”—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 

...-New York French: “ Henry, what does 
this mean: ‘Le roi est mort; vive le roi’?” 
“*Dewey is gone; bring on the yachts.’ ”—Chi- 
cago Record. 

....-You may salt, you may season 

The cucumber, if you will, 
But the old colic prerogative 
Will cling to it still. 
—Chicago Daily News. 
...‘* Yes,” she said, “I’m going to give a 
Dewey party.” ‘“ What’s a Dewey party?” 
“Why, it’s an evening party where you invite 
your guests to come at ten o’clock and they get 
there at eight.”—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 

....-Miss Glassigh (of Boston): “ Are you 
never afraid of sandbaggers in Chicago?” \Miss 
Hamfatt (of Chicago) : “ How little you. know 
us! Why, Chicago sand-baggers are true gents, 
you know, and would never think of soaking a 
lady—never.”—Puck. 


.“ Papa,” said the minister’s little son, “ I 


thought you told me the other day that I must 
never say can’t because there is no such word? ” 
“Yes,” the good man replied, “I said so, and I 
repeat it. in the bright lexicon that youth re- 
serves for glorious manhood there is no such 
word as can’t.” ‘ Well,” little Willie returned, 
“mebby it mightn’t be in the bright lexicon, but 
when I was playing with Willie Westwood to- 
day I heard his papa say you were full of it.”— 
Chicago Times-Herald. 

... She: “ Why should they say stolen kisses 
are the sweetest?” He: “I think it is due largely 
to the natural perversity of human nature. It is 
not so much due to the fact of any sweetness in 
the mere performance of osculation as to an in- 
herent desire for that which is supposed to be 
unattainable. Now, for instance, I read an arti- 
cle by an eminent sociologist on the——-” She: 
“It is getting really chilly out here on the porch. 
I think we had better go in the house.”—IJndi- 
anapolis Journal. 


....A Problem.—A bricklayer one day acciden- 
tally dropped a brick from the top of a high wall 
on which he was working, and it came within an 
ace of lighting upon the head of a man that was 
passing below. “Thank Heaven!” exclaimed 
the man fervently. “ Another step and I’d have 
been killed!” Just then the bricklayer’s head 
appeared on the top of the wall. ‘ You scoun- 
drel!”” cried the victim. “And what are you 
thinking of now, I’d like to know?” “I was 
just wondering,” placidly responded the other, 
Whether your gratitude to Heaven was suffi- 
cient to get you to bring up that brick again.” — 
Harper’s Bazar. 

-...The sleepy village of Philadelphia, U. S. 
A., has evidently not learned to talk Spanish. 
Colonel Thompson and the post office’ authorities 
are laughing over a dead letter that was re- 
turned to the Havana Dead Letter Department 
on Wednesday. The letter was sent to the “ Sr. 
Administrador de Correos (postmaster), Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,” and is returned with numerous 
indorsements, such as “General Delivery,” “Try 
Chestnut street,” “Send to Egyptian Consul,” 
: See if John Wanamaker knows anything about 
it,” ete. The last indorsement, however, takes 
the dulce, for the letter is returned with the 
statement that there is “ No such man in Phila- 
delphia.”"—Cuban Times. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “Letters of Emerson to a 
Friend.” 

RIDDLE. ~ 


(To be answered by two words spelled dif- 
ferently but pronounced alike.) 

I’ve stood before thrones and my voice brought 
dismay 

To kings in their ancient glory ; 

I’m eagerly sought for by men of to-day, 

From youth till with age they are hoary. 
Sometimes I am true and the seeker is blest ; 
Sometimes a delusion, unworthy the quest. 

STEPHEN MOORE. 


CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


One word is concealed in each of the follow- 
ing sentences. When these eleven words have 
been rightly selected and written one below the 
other, the initials will spell an author’s name, 
and the finals a famous book by this author. 

1. Ill wager my bicycle that itis so. 2. Will 
you travel in a sleeper? 3. The hoary fisher- 
men catch cod down East. 4. They were ad- 
mirably written. 5. If you go all together it 
will be safer. 6. These songs are as easy as 
any you can find. 7. They resemble me as I 
was years ago. 8. He is trying hard to sell a 
vase to me. 9. In my travels I have often been 
in curious places. 10. I have orders to stop 
tickets not properly signed. 11. Play, knit or 
chatter, it is all one to me. 

E. W. WALLACE. 


CHARADE. 
First. 


To mount like the clinging vine, 
Slowly ascend the hillside steep, 

By hand-clasp and foot-thrust impelled, 
Up, up the brown tree-trunk to creep. 


Second. 


A tool so hard, with edge so keen, 
Whole groves are felled by it, I ween. 


Whole. 


A series of thoughts flowing free and fast, 
Growing in force from the first to the last. 
MARY A. RICHARDS. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When correctly guessed and 
written one below another, the central letters 
will spell a name given to Plato. 

Reading across: 1, A pagan; 2, laving; 3, a 
theatrical exhibition ; 4, a South American mon- 
key ; 5, a navigator’s instrument ; 6, one who has 
charge of money; 7, to have prescience of; 8, 
inebriated; 9, leafage; 10, a plant extensively 
cultivated; 11, a pressman; 12 a season or day 
of rest; 13, to unfold gradually; 14, the knee- 
pan. MYRA D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 12TH. 
CHARADE.—Napkin. 


DovBLE AcrRosTic.—Initials, Mnason; finals, 
Cyprus. 1, Magic; 2, natty; 3, agasp; 4, satyr; 
5, Ohlau; 6, Naxos. 

CorKsScREW.—Manila. 1, Domino; 2, pomade; 
8, pinion; 4, minion; 5, Baltic; 6, tomato. 

DovBLE AcrRostTic.—Initials, Amos Bronson AI- 

finals, t 1, Avow; 2, 
Reuben ; 
Nirvana; 12, assail; 13, Lupercal; 1 
gos; 15, ocelot; 16, Toronto; 17, Teuton, 
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Personals. 


Hap it not been for tbe receipts. from 
“ David Harum,” which was published after the 
author’s death, the late David Noyes Westcott’s 
estate would have yielded nothing for his family. 
Up to July 3d, however, these receipts exceeded 
$11,000, and much has since been added, so that 
the three children will live comfortably upon the 
profits of their father’s very successful book. 

....The new treasurer of Yale University, 
Morris F. Tyler, is a native of New Haven, 
where his father was a prominent merchant and 
manufacturer. He was graduated from Yale in 
the class of 1870, was a journalist for two or 
three years, and then became a lawyer. He is 
a professor in the Yale Law School, and for the 
last sixteen years has been president of the 
Southern New England Telephone Company. 

....Joseph Wood, who died in Red Bank, N. 
J., on the 17th inst., was the oldest locomotive 
engineer in the United States. He was the fire- 
man during the trial trip, in 1831, near Borden- 
town, of the locomotive “ John Bull,” which had 
been brought to America from England. For 
many years afterward he was an engineer in ac- 
tive service, and several appliances now in gen- 
eral use on railway engines were invented by 
him. 

...-The late Thomas W. Evans, an American 
dentist who accumulated a large fortune in 
Paris, left a considerable part of it for a dental 
college and other allied institutions in Philadel- 
phia. The charter for this college was approved 
by the courts in that city last week, and it is 
said that if the will is sustained in the contest 
now pending, there will be $3,700,000 available 
for the group of institutions which Dr. Evans 
sought to create and endow. 

....R. E. Brown of Spokane, Wash., who 
was a miner in'the South African Republic five 
years ago, holds a claim against the Transvaal 
Government’ of $1,900,000, based upon a judg- 
ment of its highest court, and has asked the 
State Department at Washington to assist him 
in collecting it. Mr. Brown discovered valuable 
gold deposits upon land which had been opened 
for the location of mineral claims, and Kruger’s 
Government sought to deprive him of the mines 


by reversing its original action concerning this | 


land. He brought suit for $5,000,000, and Chief 
Justice Kotze decided that he was entitled to 
$1,900,000. For this decision the Chief Justice 
was deposed. 

...-Benjamin Franklin left to the city of 
Boston £1,000, his instructions being that the 
money should be loaned at 5 per cent. to young 
married artificers who had faithfully served 
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an apprenticeship there, and that of the sum 
thus accumulated at the end of one hundred 
years, £100,000 should be expended in public 
works of genera] utility which would “ make 
living in the town more convenient to its people 
and render it more agreeable to strangers.” Hig 
estimate was that there would be at the end of 
one hundred years a fund of £131,000, but the 
money could not be ‘invested continuously at 5 
per cent., according to his plan,' and therefore 
the sum is only $366,421 instead of about $637,- 
000. The trustees of the fund decided on the 
17th inst. to use the money in the erection of a 
building containing a library and a reading- 
room, and for public baths and gymnasiums at 
seven points in the city. 


...-George Smith, who died at the age of 
ninety-one in his rooms at the Reform Club, 
London, where he had lived for thirty years, had 
been the pioneer banker of Chicago and the 
Northwest. He came to this country from Scot- 
land in 1833, and in the following year made his 
way westward to the infant town of Chicago. 
Having made a little money in buying and sell- 
ing land, he returned to Scotland, organized 
there an investment company, returned to Amer- 
ica in company with Alexander Mitchell and oth- 
ers, and began a remarkably successful business 
career, in the course of which he became widely 
known as a banker and in connection with insur- 
ance companies, railway projects and real estate 
operations in Chicago and Milwaukee. He re 
turned to London in 1860 and afterward lived 
very quietly there. He leaves a fortune of seyv- 
eral millions, which, as he never married, falls 
to his nephews and nieces. 


...-dust before daylight on the 18th inst., on 
the triangular course of twenty miles surveyed 
by the Century Road Club of America, near 
Valley Stream, L. I., which is eighteen miles 
from Brooklyn, Mrs. Jane Lindsay finished a 
bicycle ride of 800 miles, having covered the dis- 
tance in 91 hours and 48 minutes. A few weeks 
ago Miss Jane C. Yatman rode 700 miles on the 
same course in 81 hours and 5 minutes. The 
two bicyclists had been friends, but Miss Yat- 
man, after recovering from the exhausting jour- 
ney of 700 miles, was so elated that she failed to 
recognize Mrs. Lindsay, and therefore the latter 
was moved to make even a better record. The 
course at Valley Stream is a favorite resort for 
“century ” riders, but they have given to inquir- 
ing reporters no good reasons for such exhaust: 
ing and dangerous “trials of endurance” a 
were made by these two young women. The 
record shows that in a little less than 92 hours 
Mrs, Lindsay had only three hours’ sleep. 
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